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CALIFOR “ne Belmont 
Francisco ) 

f ELMO. y ZT SCHOOL for Boys hopes to 

deserve the confidence of Eastern as well as of 
Western parents by surrounding its boys with asstimu 
lating an intellectual, spiritual, and physical life as is 
found in the best Eastern se hools, and by offering a 
home whieh in beauty of surroundings and fineness of 
climate for sustained work no Eastern school can 
hope toequal. To this end it is equipped with every 
needful educational, sanitary, and recreative appli 
ance to fit boys for the best colleges and technical 
schools, and it should give to them a healthful impulse 
towards good thinking and good living, and leave with 
them a heritage of pleasant and helpful memories, 
The catalogue, containing views of the school and a 
record of the colleges and technical schools entered 
by its graduates, will help to give an idea of its spirit 
and the work it is doing 

W.T. Rerp, A.M. (Harvard), Head Master. 


CALIFORNIA, Los Angeles, West 23d St. 
-_— LBOROUGH SCHOOL for GIRLS, 


Mrs. GEorGE A. CASWELL, Principal. 


CONNECTICUT, Clinton. 
“OUNTRY HOME, PERSONAL CARE, 
00d school. Will receive three boys for SCHOOL 
YEAR or SUMMER VACATION. Twenty-two years’ 
experience with boys. JoserH H. Sperry, A.M, 
Assistant P rine ipal Morgan Sc school, 
DELAWARE, Dover. 
| 7ILMINGTONCONFERENCE ACA- 
demy.—College-preparatory. The location of 
the school in a Capital secures exceptional advantages. 
W. =. GoopIna, Principal. 
DELAWARE, Wilmington, Franklin Street, 
HE MISSES HEBB'S 
Boarding and Day School for Girls will reopen 
Septembe T v4. 





Distric T OF Co_uMBIA, Bliss Building. 
LISS SCHOOL OF ZLLECTRICIT Y. 
The only inatitution teaching practical electrical 
engineering exclusively. Laboratory equipment ex- 
cellent. Courses open October 1. 
Catalogue on application. 





DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA, Washington. 
HEVY CHASE French and Enelish 
School for Girls. Suburb of Washington. 
French the language of the house. Principal, 
Mile. L. M. Bountany. Assistant Principal, Miss C. 
PETTIGREW. P. O. Station E., Washington, D. C. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA, Washington. 
“UNSTON INSTITUTE for Young 
T Ladies, 1212 and 1214 Fourteenth St., N.W., Tho- 
mas Circle Academic and Collegiate courses. Special 
advantages for the development of talent in Music 
and Art. Mr. and Mrs. BEVERLEY R. Mason, 
ILLINo!s, Chicago, 479-481 Dearborn Avenue. 
URLS’ COLLEGIATE SCHOOL.—22D 
7 year begins Sept. 22. For Young Ladies and Chil- 
dren. Prepures for College and gives special courses 
of study. Miss Repecca S. Rick, A-M., } Principals 
Miss Mary E. Brepy, A.M., § oo 


ILLINOIS, Chicago, 1500-4 Title and Trust Building. 
YICAGO COLLEGE OF LAW, 
LAW DEPARTMENT OF LAKE FoREST UNIVERSITY. 
Two and three-year course. For further information, 
address the Secretary, E. E. BARRETT. 


MAINE, , Yarmou th. ; 
ORTH VARMOUTH ACADEMY. 
Thorough preparation for Harvard, Bowdoin, 
+ ellealey, and other leading colleges. Delightful loca- 
tion. Terms moderate. Rev. B. P. SNow, A.M., Prin. 





MARYLAND, Baltimore, 122 and 124 W. Franklin St. 
pote WORTH BOARDING and DAY 
« School for Girls.—35th year will begin es 
23, 1897. Mrs. H. P. LEFEBVRE, Princip 
Miss EF. D. HUNTLEY, “Associate Prine sipal. 
MARYL AND. St. George’ s, hear Baltimore. 
7. GEORGE'S SCHOOL in the High- 
lands. 22d year. Twenty boys. College or busi- 
ness, individual training. Permanent home {ff desired. 
New bullding, extensive grounds, modern comforts, 
refinement, and kindneas. $250 and $300. 
J.C, KineEar, A.M., Principal. 
MARYLAND, Catonsville. 
T. TIMOTHY’ S SCHOOL for Girls re- 
» opens September 23, 1896. Prepares for College. 
Heads ¢ of School: Miss Mi. . CARTER, Miss S. R. CARTER, 





MASSACHUSETTS, Belmont. 
HE BELMONT SCHOOL. 
Founded 1889. Incorporated 1897. 
An Episcopal Church Boarding School for Boys, pre- 
paratory for College or Scientific School. 
For terms, etc., address 
B. F. HARDING, A.M., Head Master. 








MASSACHUSETTS, Boston, 9 Appleton Street. 
Be TON NORMAL SCHOOL of House- 
; hold Arts, established by the late Mrs. Mary HE- 
MENWAY, under the name of Boston NORMAL ScHOOL OF 
COOKERY, will reopen Sept. 29. Adaress the Director, 
Miss AMY Morris Homans, 





(In the foothills near San 
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MASSACHUSETTS, Boston. 
OSTON UNIVERSITY Law School. 
Address the Dean, 
EDMUND ) B. BENNETT, LL.D 
Massa: HUSETTS, ‘Concord. 
ONCORD HOME SCHOOL. 
Prepares for College, Seientific School, and Bust 
ness. Individualinstruction Elementary classes. Non- 
sectarian. JAMES S. GARLAND, Principal. 





MASSACHUSETTS, Danvers. 
HH ME SCHOOL FOR BOYS. 
Making a reputation, not living on one. Address 
Henry N. DE NORMANDIE, Principal. 


MASSACHUSETTS Duxbury. 
OWDER POINT SCHOOL.—Prepares 
for Scientific School, College, or business. Indi 
vidual teaching. Elementary classes fer young boys. 
Home and outdoor life. F. B. Knapp, S.B. (M.I.T.). 
MASSACHUSETTS, Lexington. 
REPARATION for HARVARD COL- 
lege or Scientific School, adapted to a few boys of 
good character who do not fit into larger schools. For 
particulars, address GrorGE L. STOWELL. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Waban (Newton). 
WV" NDSOR HALL SCHOOL. 
A College Preparatory and Family School for 
Girls. Dr. CHARLES H. CLARK, Principal. 





NEW JERSEY, Short Hills. 
YWECARTERET SCHOOL.— The Prin- 
cipals receive 16 boysin their private families, 
Gymnasium. Large grounds. Special facilities for in- 
dividual work. College preparation. Laboratory. 
ALFRED COLBURN ARNOLD, JOHN W. ALLEN, Prins. 


New York, Buffalo, 284 Delaware Avenue. 
UFFALO SEMINARY. 
The forty-seventh year. For circulars, address 
Mrs. C. F i’, HARTT, Principat. 
NEW YORK, Ithac a. 
THACA CONSERVATORY of MUSIC 
makes it needitess for any ambitious person to “ go 
abroad” for a musical education. 
General and special courses, Private instruction by 
artists of established reputation. 
Three trustees of Cornell University, two national 
bank presidents, and the mayors of two cities are 
mong its steckholders. Incorporated. 
Send for catalog. Watch the Nation. 


New York, Mount Vernon, 25 minutes from N, Y. 
HE MISSES LOCK WOOD'S COLLE- 
glate School for Girls. 12th year College Prepa 
ratory and Special Courses. Certificate admits to Vas 
sarand Wellesley. Home attractive. French spoken. 
Instruction thorough. Only earnest students desired. 
Terms moderate, 
New York, Randolph. 
'HAMBERLAIN INSTITUTE, 
48th year. A thorough Christian school of high 
grade for both sexes. Well endowed. Fine buildings, 
ample grounds, 
College-preparatory, business training, music, art, 
and oratory. $180 per year. 
Rev. E. A. BrsHor, D.D., President. 
NEw York City, 43 West 47th Street. 
CADEMIC CLASSES FOR GIRLS, 
College Preparation ina 
College-Preparatory School. 
Certificate admits to Smith, Vassar, and Wellesley. 
Spectal coaching to supply defictencies. 
Residence from Monday to Friday arranged. 
Mary B. WuiTon, A.B., and Lots A. BANGS. 


NEW York, Ut 
\) RoOovLiAa lL r x SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
d ~The next school year begins Thursday, Septem 
ber 23, 1897. Applications should be made early. 


Onto, Cincinnati, Walnut Hills. 
TSS NOURSE’S ENGLISH AND 
French Family and Day Schoo!. It has individual 
advantages for a limited number of Family Pupila and 
a full course successfully fitting for leading colleges. 
Circulars are ready. j ; 
Onto, Cincinnati. 

} TSS ARMSTRONG S SCHOOL FOR 
/VE Girls, Liddesdale Place, Avondale. Family limit 
ed. Circulars sent on application 

° -"s incinnati. Lincoln Inn Court. : 

Vk §. BABIN’S SCHOOL OF LAN- 
MM aes for Boys, Established in 1877. Catalogue 
on application. 


PENNSYLVANIA, Westmoreland Co., Beatty. 
T. XAVIER'S ACADEM Y.— Conducted 
by the Sisters of Mercy. Fifty-third year. Home 
care ‘Fully equipped. Offers peculiar advantages to 
young women wishing a solid and refined education. 
For further information apply to THE DIRECTRESS. 


PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia, North College Ave. 
and 21st Street ; 
OMAN’S MEDICAL COLLEGE OF 
PENNSYLVANIA, 

The Forty-eighth Annual Session opens Sept. 29, 1897 
A four years’ graded course of Lectures, Quizzes, Bac 
terlological and Clinical Work offers superior advan- 
tages. Students are admitted to the clin‘es of city 
hospitals. Address CLARA MARSHALL, MD, Dean, 
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PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia, Chestnut Hill, 


RS. COMEG YS’ AND MISS BELL'S 
BOARDING AND DAY SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 
will reopen Oc tober 2 Students prepared for college. 


PENNsYL VANIA, Wyncote. 


NMHELTEN HILLS SCHOOL for Girls 

and Boys.—Reopens for its 16th year Sept. 29, ‘V7. 

Preparation for College. A good Musical Course. For 
circular, apply to Principals, 


4 


E. W. & A. HEACOCK. 


VERMONT, Saxton’s River. a 
l AISON FRANCAISE of VERMON 1 
P Academy and TRAINING SCHOOL for Teachers of 
French, Eieventh year opens September 21. Address 
Rev. L C. Roux, M.A. 


VirGINiA, Old Chure 

I OSE DALE, ZiOME SCHOOL FOR 
both Sexes. Re sident teachers. Pupils enter best 
colleges. Beautiful grounds. Climate delightful. Pure 
water, Special care to backward ~~ Gymnasiums 
and other sports. Convenient to Danville R. R. Sys 
tem and C.& O.R. RK. Fifth year begins 

20, 1897, 
Tuos, P. DARRACOTT, M.D., Ph.D., 


Catalogue. 

Sept 

Principal. 
Vira@inia, Richmond. 

V CCABE’S UNIVERSITY SCHOOL. 
l —The thirty-third annual session of this schoo! 
for boys begins Sept. 27, 18¥7. Thorough preparation 
for University of Virginia, Yale, Harvard, U.S. Mili 
tary and Naval Academies, and the leading Engineer 
ing Schools. Fullstaff. Boarding department strictly 
limited. For cataiogue, address 

W. GORDON McCape, Head Master. 


ViraINiA, Richmond. 

( TNIVERSITY COLLEGE OF 
‘ e¢ine.—A three years’ graded course, Depart 
ments: Medicine, Dentistry, and Pharmacy. Two hos 
pitais; 51 instructors. $225 for the entire three years’ 
course in Medicine or Dentistry. Address 
Hv NTER McGuire, M.D., LL.D, 


ME DI- 





President. 


“Vine INIA, Salem. 
JOANOKE COLLEGE. 

Courses for Degrees, with Electives. Large Libra 
ry. Working Laboratory, Beautiful, healthful moun 
tain location. Young men from North and South. 
Very moderate expenses. Catalogue free. 

JuLivus D. DREHER, President. 
ISS ANABLE’S Boarding and Day 


School for Girls, 1350 Pine St., Phila., Pa. Estab 
lished in 1848, Circular on application, Opens Sept. 23, 
‘ (For use in schools 


Cortina Metho {and self-study.) 


Awarded First Prize Columbian Exposition. 


SPANISH. IN 20 LESSONS, 
FRENCH. cloth, each, 
ENGLISH. $1.50. 
FRENCH specimen copies of Books I. and II., 30c. 


Other text and imported Spanish Books. Send 5c. 
for catalogue. 

Cortina Academy of Languages, R. D. Cortina, M.A., 
Prin. Originator of the adaptation of the ty 4 h 
to the teaching of languages, 44 West 34th St., N. Y. 





College of Physicians and Surgeons of Chicago 
School of Medicine of the University of Ilinois 
(Opposite Cook Co. Hospital.) Four years graded 
course. First two years largely laboratory work; 
last two years, largely clinical work. Laboratory 
and clinical facilities unsurpassed. Six annual 
scholarships of the value of $i00each. Physicians 
and students interested in medic al education are 
invited to investigate this College For informa 

tion apply to 
Dr. WM. = —_ PUSEY, Sec., 


3 State St., Chicago, Il). 


PENNSYLVANIA, Bethlehem. 
Moravian Seminary and College wrk, 


Founded 1749. Healthfully located in the haan 
tiful valley of the Lehigh. Its system based on 
the fundamental principles that bave long made 
Moravian schools famous at home and abroad; 
aiming to put character-building first of all, and 
insisting on thoroughness rather than showiness 
of intellectual training. Preparatory, Academic, 
and College Departments. For circular address 

J. MAX HARK, D.D. 

LAKEVILLE, CONN. 

TACONIC SCHOOL FOR perenne 


Conducted on the princir 
College preparati« er 
ELIZA HARDY LORD, Principal 
NICHOLAS MURRAY BUTLER, Ph.D., 
FRANK N. MCMURRY, Ph.D., 
Advisers to the Faculty. 


The Annie Brown School. 
BOARDING AND DAY SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 


Primary, preparatory, academic, and musical de 
partments, Preparation for college. Special courses 
711-713-715 717 Fifth Avenue, N. Y 
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Lasell Seminary tor Young Women The Siglar School 


AUBURNDALE, MASS. 


Ten miles from Boston.) 


Boston standards of ote and conduct of 
life with advantages of healthful and beautiful 


River; — games in ample, shaded grounds; 
best cavippes gymnasium and swimming tank 
under careful hygienic supervision, Lectures and 
lessons op topics adapted to the ideal administra- 
tion of homes; — properly chaperoned to the 
best Musical ap iterary entertainments in Bos 
ton, and to historical places in the vicinity. 

For illustrated catalogue, blank forma for appli- 
cation or place on waliting-list, address (mention- 
ing this paper) ©. ©. BRAGDON, Principal. 


School of Drawing and Painting. 


MUSEUM OF FINE ARTS, 
Copley Square, Boston, Mass. 
THE TWENTY-SECOND YEAR OPENS OCT. 4, 1807 
Instruction in drawing from the cast and from 
life, in gee and decorative design, and also 
in artistic onstomy and perspective. Principal 


instructors: . W. Benson, Cc. =e and | 
Philip Hale thewwee and Palnting) Wil. | 
liam Stone (Decorative Design), we Eimerscn 


(Anatomy), and A, K,. Cross (P BB Pupils 
are allowed the free use of the galleries of the 
Museum. For circulars giving detailed informa 
tion, address 


MISS. ELIZABETH LOMBARD, Manager. 


THE HIGHLAND MILITARY ACADEMY. 
42d year Sept. 15. Full Preparation for College, 
Scientific School, or Business. Careful Supervision; 
Home Influences; Small Classes. Rt. Rev. William 
Lawrence, D.D., Visitor. Joseph Alden Shaw, A.M., 
Head Master, Worcester, Mass. (“The Academic 
City.’ ‘) 


St t S h | FOR GIRLS, 
uar CHNOOL washington, v.c. 
Academie, Collegiate, and Optional Courses. Mode- 
rate terms. pecial advantages for Post Grady 
ates. Miss CLAUDIA STUART, Prin., 
1226 15th St., N. 


IRVING INSTITUTE FOR 40 BOYS 
TARRYTOWN-ON-HUDSON, N Y. 
25 miles from New York. 
home. Individual attention. Thorough preperati n 
for college or business. Terms $400. Sumine r seasion. 
JOHN M. FURMAN, A.M., Principal 


‘* CEDARCROFT ”’ 


PREPARATORY SCHOOL FOR TECHNICAL 
SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 
R. M. HUSE, 


Principal, CornnwaLu, N. Y. 


NEW YORK CITY, 30, 32, 34 East 57th Street. 
The Peebles and Thompson School 
For Boarding and Day Pupils, 


E. Merrill, Miss L. A. Bushee, Mrs. S. 5S. Van Laer 
Principals and Proprietors, 
will open October 4 


ST. LUKE’S, 


Bustleton, near Philadelphia, Penna. 


Miss D 





A school of the highest clase io an exceptionally 
healthful location. St. Luke's boys io Har- 
vard, Princeton, Univ. of Pa., Yale. | nity, West 
Point, Mass. Inst. of sock , etc Strated cata 
logee. CHAS. H. STROUT, ut A. Principal 
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'THE HOTCHKISS SCHOOL 


Lakeville, Conn. 
*reparea for the best ‘leges and = ectientif 
schools. The next year opens Sept . 1897 
EDWARD WG. COY, Head Master 
aN rvr 


MICHIGAN MILITARY "ACADE MY. 
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rogres#ive Eastern 
application 
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Press says of the tales of Puget Sound, * there is not adull story in the book.” To Mr, Johnston we owe the permanent possession of a view of life 
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NEW YORK, THURSDAY, JULY 22, 


The Week. 


While Chairman Dingley was explain- 
ing on Monday how the House conferees 
on the tariff bill had got the better of 
the Sugar Trust, Wall Street was bet- 
ting millions of dollars that the Sugar 
Trust had got the better of Dingley and 
of.the United States of America 
and putting up the money. It is impos- 
sible for anybody but experts to under- 
stand what is meant in the way of pro- 
tection to the sugar-refining monopoly 
by the conference report on this sub- 
ject. Dingley himself does not know, 
but the sugar-refiners and speculators 
knew perfectly well, and when they put 
up the price of Sugar stock 11 points in 
a single day,it may be assumed that they 
had good reasons for doing so. In the 
babel of tongues at Washington an idea 


betting 


seems to prevail that the Trust and 
their speculative following, including 
Senators themselves, are trying to 


make it appear that they have won a 
victory when they have not; that they 
are boasting on the streets and in the 
hotel corridors how they kept up the 
fight in the conference and finally got 
all that they expected, with a mere 
change of words which was not a change 
of substance. Such boasting, of course, 
excites the ire of the Dingleyites, and 
they “hurl back” the insinuation. 





Undoubtedly there will be much hurl 
ing of charges and epithets on the stump 
this fall apropos of the sugar tariff, but 
all arguments will sink out of sight in 
presence of the fact that when the pre- 
sent Congress took hold of this subject 
American Sugar Refining common stock 
stood at 110, and that when the confer- 
ence report was made it stood at 146 
Result: net gain of 36 points on $37.- 
000,000 of stock, mostly water, or a gain 
of $13,000,000... It may be said, and it is 
doubtless true, that a large part of this 
gain is due to the stock of sugar that 
these people have imported in advance 
For this also responsible 
The McKinley bill of 1890 set out with 
the proposition of a free breakfast table, 
a free sugar-bowl, and all that. The 
Dingley bill has ended with a tax of 
nearly two cents per pound and a bonus 
to the Sugar Trust of $13,000,000 in one 
lump. 


Congress is 


That is a free sugar-bowl with 
vengeance. The truth is that the sugar 
refiners do not need atom 

tection and ought not to have it. Tl 
one-eighth differential that the Ding) 
bill proposed was a sheer 


one of 


gratuity, al 
the more outrageous since the Trust it- 
self was a confessed monopoly 
we allow Mr. 


- , 
Ream 36 
Even if 


Dingley’s claim that he 


| has defeated the unholy conspiracy in 


| individuals, 


| of getting 


the Senate, he has still to the 
an bur- 
den on the consumers of sugar for the 
benefit of millionaires. 
for this act is that he was obliged to 
do this in order to make the bill con- 
with itself. That is to say, the 


bill was a device to make a distribution 


answer 


charge of putting unnecessary 


The only excuse 


sistent 


of the national earnings among private 
with the 
some more 


possible chance 


revenue for the 


| Government, and it would not be fair to 


| to 


i miles 





leave out anybody who had contributed 
largely to the funds of the 
paign. 


last cam 


Mr. Dingley finally abandoned his ab 
surd contentions about books 
sented to 


when twenty years old or when printed 


and con 


allow their free importation 


in languages other than English. It 
must have been hard for him to drop 


his powerful argument that we printed 
in this country “an abundance” of books 


in foreign languages. But we are too 
much pleased to see the proposed tax 
on knowledge disappear to care very 


much who plucked this feather out of 
Mr. Dingley’s The tax 
art is still proudly waving in it, how 
ever, and this should be enough to re 
concile the party of intelligence to fre 
Free 


headdress. on 


books. books 


and free art too 
would be a concession to the educated 


Terre 


I Liture 


and to the interests of popular ¢ 


quite indefensible on the stump 


The Paris award 


as printed on page 


112 of the Diplomatic Correspondenc 
of 1894, shows that there is no require 
ment or even advice to either of the 


parties to maintain ships in the waters 
of Bering Sea. 
that the 


rhe first article provides 
United 


forbid 


Governments of the 
States and of Great Britain shall 
their citizens and 


kill, 





say hy} te ro 
suodjects .f 


capture, or at 
any 


called fur 


pursue 
manner whatever the 
within a 2 


around the 


anim 


seals, ne of 


SIXty 


Pribilov Islands 





sive of the territorial waters The 








s ted to th i tl ath degre 
i eastw d « th 

LS0th sree gzitude ft Greer 
wict strikes the wate bo Jary 
sd | 1 0 t} t ty ot 
1867 United States i Rus 
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St te , ning articles provide 
thi ros Pe he em- 
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ployed in the fur-seal fishery, that nets 


firearms, and 


explosives shall not 
used in said fishery, that these recu 
lations shall remain in foree until al 


lished or modified in whole or in part 


by common agreement between the Gov 


ernments of the United States and Grea 
Britain, and that the regulations “sha 
be submitted every five years to a new 


examination, so as to enable both Int 


rested governments to consider wheth: 
in the light of past experience there 
oceasion for any modification there 
These are the only provisions of any 


importance, and the only ones of 


we need to take account in the presen! 


controversy There is no provis 
quiring any patrol whateve " 
} subsequent agreement is bere t 





| between the two governments 
rence to a patro } evid i 
specify any parti ar numbe ve 
sels, since no such num Ss mentior 
n Mr. Sherman's iis \ 
that despatch « vey ) Ve nind of 
the , etr < wl ‘ ) . , 
Grea 1 has v i? vi 
this bel wl we cr Sick > ty 
he lroty — tv ex essed a 
f ‘ tt iWwal whi s St 
he , me w the 
Washingtor n a fortnigh 
x0 at the t nded t lake 
wl OSiaice modifi H v 
service I es Was t sa feeler 
has n take z to show that t} 
country would / me sucl ‘ 
I tion of the most ling persona 
, I v } res he , ‘ self 
ip etl has become convinced 
th e ste propose i Ww d ‘ i 
eadf inde l excellent art 
oO Wednes vv week t eX sed tl * 
humbug of tl S$] smi¢ talk about 
| Cleveland’s “mid ht orde pointing 
that it was issued on the 6th of May 
sot nd met with the general com 
me n of the press of both parties 
ling the Tribune” showed that 
eve f the charges of partisanship 
the Government Printing-Office are true 
ey nstitute no argument for abolish 
ing the competitive system, since “the 
power to dismiss men and fill their 
ces by ipartial examination—thus 
e rebuking favoritism and vin 
iting the me system may give a 
satisiactory solution of the diffienity’ 
stified the present inclusion of chiefs 
of division in the classified service; 





and concluded 


with the declaration that 


he extension of the 


a) merit system 18 
Republican policy, and spoilsmen 
rht well reconcile themselves to 

the fact This is the right sort of talk, 
ind will show Mr. McKinley how utter 
lv inexcusable and indefensible would 


the surrender to the spoilsmen which 


60 


he was reported to be on the point of 
making. 


“Labor” has that it 
was high time it got some “recognition” 
from the Administration, and on Satur- 
day Mr. McKinley tendered it the no- 
mination of the notorious Powderly as 


been insisting 


Immigration. But 
with the 


Commissioner of 
“Labor” is more indignant 
President now than before he had done 
anything for it. The Central Labor 
Union, at its meeting on Sunday, 
adopted a resolution declaring that the 
nomination of Powderly “is the greatest 
official insult ever offered by the federal 
Government to organized labor.” The 
President of the American Federation of 
Labor explains the opposition by saying 
that “Powderly is not a man who is in 
with the labor organizations of 
this country, or who can be trusted in a 
position! of such responsibility.” But 
neither does his nomination command 
the endorsement of people outside the 
ranks of 


touch 


organizations, since 
everybody knows that he would never 
have been thought of as Commissioner 
of Immigration except for his claims as 


a representative of “Labor.” 


these 


The new Librarian of Congress has at 
least shown that he knows the absolute 
need of expert knowledge in his chief 
subordinates, even if the President was 
willing to overlook that requirement in 
his own appointment to the head of the 
Library. Mr. Young evidently perceives 
that there are positions into which the 
ordinary politician’s man could not be 


put without bringing disaster to the 
whole institution. His choice of Mr. 


Hutcheson to be in charge of the read- 
ing-room was made strictly on the stan- 
dard of merit, and so was his appoint- 
ment of Mr. Solberg, announced on Mon- 
day, to be Register of Copyrights. This 
official has varied duties to perform re- 
quiring technical skill and executive ca- 
pacity beyond the ordinary; and Mr. 
Solberg’s training and studies and writ- 
ings prove him to be a master of the 
intricacies of copyright law. He will, 
as Register of Copyrights, have to an- 
swer all communications relating to the 
subject (now numbering, it is said, about 
140 letters each day): to record, index, 
and classify all copyrights granted; to 
receive, receipt for, and deposit all mo- 
neys transmitted for copyright (upwards 
of $50,000 annually); to prepare the 
weekly catalogue of title-entries of copy- 
righted articles; to take charge of copy- 
right business with citizens of foreign 
countries; with many other kindred 
matters. The unusual attainments ob- 
viously needed for the proper discharge 
of all these duties are possessed by Mr. 
Solberg in so eminent a degree as to 
make his appointment ideal. 
set down greatly to the credit of Li- 
brarian Young. 





It must be | 
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The platform adopted by the National 
League of Republican Clubs, a notorious 
organization of office-seekers, contains 
an extraordinary assortment of absurd 
and mischievous propositions. Most po- 
litical platforms .contain some sugges- 
tions of statesmanship, some recogni- 
tions of the existence of rational princi- 
ples of legislation, some endorsements 
of established rules of political wisdom. 
These asseverations may be perfunctory, 
but they at least throw a mantle of de- 
corum over the low and selfish purposes 
of politicians. Put the platform of this 
League contains nothing to which the 
epithet statesmanlike could be applied 
without doing violence to language. It 
would be regarded as a discreditable 
production by any backwoods debating 
society, and in its complete omission of 
everything rational and inclusion of all 
that is dangerous, it is perhaps unsur- 
passed. The mere enumeration of its 
“nlanks” is enough to discredit it with 
all unbiassed citizens. As to the achieve- 
ments of President McKinley and a Re- 
publican Congress, they enumerate two, 
and two only, and these they praise 
without stint—the sending a Monetary 
Commission abroad to keep up the agi- 
tation for bimetallism, and the presenta- 
tion of a scheme for seizing the Sand- 
wich Islands. For the future, they pro- 
pose intervention in Cuba, discriminat- 
ing duties on freight brought here in 
vessels of foreign ownership, a bounty 
on beet-sugar, woman suffrage, “modifi- 
cation of the civil-service law,” and the 
exclusion of “unworthy” immigrants. 
We venture to suggest to intelligent Re- 
publicans that they should compare this 
programme with that adopted at the 
same time in Kentucky by the National 
Democrats. It will be an exercise that 
may involve some humiliation of spirit, 
but the results cannot fail to be salutary. 





The resolutions adopted by the bank- 
ers of New York State at their annual 
convention in Saratoga on Friday have 
the true ring. They do not mince mat- 
ters or deal in roundabout phrases. 
They recommend the retirement of all 
Government paper and the substitution 
of a safe bank currency under Govern- 
mental control. The time has gone by 
when there was anything to be gained 
by the policy of silence or of half-mea- 
sures on the part of the banks. At this 
time, when the politicians at Washing- 
ton are eating their own words and 
shrinking from any reform whatever, 
firmness of tone is more than ever ne- 
cessary on the part of those who un- 
derstand the dangers of the present cur- 
rency system. The New York bankers 
know that the policy of timidity never 
makes friends or accomplishes any good 
in this world. Hence they have spoken 
the truth with clearness and emphasis. 
For so doing they are entitled to the 
thanks of all intelligent men, whether 
Congress agrees with them or not. 
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The report of the Bureau of Sta- 
tistics on the export and import trade 
of the United States for the fiscal year 
ending June 3¢, makes in many respects 
the most remarkable showing in our 
history. The country’s merchandise ex- 
ports during the past twelve months 
have outrun all precedent. They cross 
the billion-dollar mark for the first time 
since 1891, and exceed the total even of 
that year by $21,708,948. The year’s 
enormous total of exported merchandise, 
$1,051,987,091, passes no less than $169,- 
380,153 beyond the total in the fiscal 
year 1895. Simultaneously the country’s 
import trade has decreased $15,350,769 
from 1896, and falls $102,000,000 below 
the total of 1893, the maximum in our 
history. Asa result, the excess of exports 
over imports rises this year to $287,- 
613,186; a balance twenty-three millions 
greater than the highest previous re- 
cord—ihat of 1879—and nearly eighty- 
five millions in excess of 1892, a year 
comprising the enormous cereal exports 
after the foreign harvest failure. But 
for the abnormally heavy import move- 
ment since last March, forced by the 
threat of increased customs duties, the 
balance in our favor would be very 
much greater. Had imports during 
March and the three ensuing months 
continued, as they usually do under nor- 
mal circumstances, in a volume no 
greater than the February import move- 
ment, the total export balance for the 
fiscal year would have exceeded $394,- 
000,000. 





It is hardly necessary to add that ex- 
porters were greatly helped by the tariff 
act of 1894, which, with all its imperfec- 
tions, gave raw materials on advan- 
tageous terms to some of our most im- 
portant industries. How widely the ex- 
tension of export in manufactures has 
gone this year may be judged from the 
fact that up to the close of May (the de- 
tailed report for that month is just at 
hand) exports of machinery increased 
$7,073,000 over 1896, or 36 per cent.; ex- 
ports of copper $10,962,000, or 67 per 
cent.; exports of bicycles $4,740,115, or 
340 per cent.; exports of cotton-seed oil 
$2,559,000, or 50 per cent.; exports of 
wood and wooden goods $6,299,000, or 21 
per cent., and exports of cotton cloths 
$4,923,000, or 10 per cent. The clever 
search for markets is illustrated by the 
fact that export of cottons to China and 
the other Asiatic states ran up $4,975,- 
000 over the year preceding, and that 
shipments of bicycles to Great Britain 
itself rose from $324,312 in 1896 to $2,- 
082,963 in the same eleven months of 
1893. On the other hand it is evident 
that consumers in the United States 
have faced the problem of hard times 
with courage and honesty, and have cut 
down heavily on luxuries. Such shrink- 
age, during the eleven months ending 
May 31, as the $3,487,000 decrease in 
imports of jewelry, the decline of $8,- 
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791,000 in raw silk imports, and of $3,- 
266,000 in imports of manufactured silk, 
with the fall of nearly a million dollars 
even in import of foreign-made gloves, 
is conclusive on this point. 





The Supreme Court of Kansas has 
just come to the rescue of the people 
from the serious trouble threatened by 
careless law-making in that ill-ruled 
State. The last Populist Legislature 
passed a bill which was designed to re- 
peal many redundant, obsolete, and in 
operative provisions, about 300 pages of 
which had accumulated on the statute- 
book. After the session had closed, the 
discovery was made that, if the new law 
should stand, it would abolish half-a- 
dozen judicial districts, embracing many 
of the most populous counties in the 
State, and involve the courts in great 
confusion. The matter was carried 
to the Supreme Court, and that tribunal 
was fortunately able to set the law aside 
as plainly unconstitutional, since it con 
tained a multiplicity of subjects which 
were not expressed in the title, whereas 
the Constitution expressly provides that 
a bill shall contain only one subject, 
which must be so expressed. 
ing feature of this annulling 
the action of a Populist Legislature 
is the fact that it was rendered by the 
new Populist Chief Justice, who has 
earnestly protested against the en- 
croachments of courts and their ten- 
dency to defeat the will of Legislatures 
by a resort to technicalities. 


An amus- 
decision 


The attention of Mr. Bryan and ex- 
Goy. Altgeld should be called to an ex- 


traordinary revelation of the enormities | 


of the ‘money power” which has re- 
cently been made in England. A select 
parliamentary committee appointed to 
inquire into the practices of money- 
lenders had before it Isaac Gordon, a 
native of Russia and still a Russfan sub- 
ject, but who has resided in England for 
some fifteen years. This enterprising 
person carried on business in several 
different places and under eight dif- 
ferent names, his reason, as he frankly 
stated, being that if he traded under the 
same name everywhere, his customers 








“would not be likely to enter the trap 


again.”” The plan seems to have worked 
very well in some ways, as one unfor- 
tunate dressmaker borrowed from Gor- 


don three times, supposing that she was | 


dealing with three different money- 
lenders; but as she eventually became 
bankrupt, the profits of the transaction 
were not as large as the rate of inte- 
rest would indicate. Another customer 
borrowed £395, and, after 
£445, became bankrupt, being still in- 
debted in the amount of £362, 
Gordon succeeded in recovering more 
than three-fourths. The witness dis- 
playing some signs of pleasure in re- 


lating this transaction, the chairman 


of which 
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severely observed that he seemed to be 


delighted at his customers’ bankruptcy, 
to which the witness cheerfully replied: 
“Oh dear, no. 


business.” 


It is only a matter of 


testified further that he 
exercised much discrimination in select- 
ing loans. Clergymen he had dropped; 
“they were an awful lot.”” Young officers 
and undergraduates he would none of; 
nor did he condescend to the “ignorant, 


Mr. Gordon 


common class,’ or have dealings with 
members of Parliament. Women own- 
ing annuities and tradesmen were his 
favorites, and he had sometimes made 
loans to persons of this class at 
per cent. Security Mr. Gordon 
demanded, for the excellent reason that 
when people had securities they 
better than to come to him. He express- 
ed a willingness to comply with the law 
if it limited the rate of interest, pro 
vided he found business still profitable, 


3.000 


never 


knew 


but was strongly opposed to having the 
courts review his transactions. As he 
admittedthat he had been imprisoned for 
“fraud, or misrepresentation, or some 
thing of the sort,’ his aversion to courts 
need not excite surprise. It was shared 
by another witness, Mr. 

(doing business under the name “Field 
ing’s, Limited’’), 


Isaac Samuel 
who disapproved of the 
propensity of judges to calculate inte 
rest by the year. If he lent £5 on 
dition of being repaid 


‘on- 
£6 5s. in a week, 
his profit would be 25 per cent., but the 
courts would call it 1,000 per cent. per 
annum. 


This practice tended to create 
a prejudice against money-lenders, 
of whom the admitted were 
beggarly people, who had no money of 
their own to lend, and charged 
mission for 


some 


witness 


a com- 
horr a 
porroWwers to 
} 
Dick- 


ens has sometimes been accused of ex- 


introducing 


substantial concerns like his own 


aggeration, but he left no description of 


the extortions of usurers that equals 


the evidence presented before this par- 


pa 
liamentary committee. It is probable 
that a recommendation will be made 
that professional money-lenders shall 
take out licenses and give bonds for 


good behavior. 


Some weeks ago the House of Com- 
mons, in a moment of t 
on first 


+ ina « Wit? \ | +h 
reading a bill to extend the 


| suffrage to women. But it fought shy of 


repaying | 


so much as taking it up on second read 
ing: in fact, showed a disposition to 
measure This 


male cowardice brought out at last the 


burke the 


following petition, signed by a number 


of ladies, and presented in the House 


, . 


on July 6: 


“That your petitioners view with indigna- 
tion and alarm the existing procedure of the 
House of Commons, which reduces legisla- 
tion to a mere game of chance, and per- 
mits the repeated and insulting postpone- 
satisfaction 
women to citizen- 


ment of the consideration and 


of the just claims of 
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ship. Your petitioners therefore humbly 
pray that your honorable House will se 
reform your procedure as to secure in the 
future fair consideration of public 
tions with some regard to their relative 
importance, and will on Wednesday, July 
7, affirm the right of women to citizen 
ship by passing through the stages of com 


ques 


mittee and of third reading the parlia 
mentary franchise (extension to women) 


bill.”” 


An old member rose to ask if a “peti 


tion couched in language of 


ought to be 


this sort 
House 
The Speaker said it was for the House 
Then 
whether the 


received by the 


to say somebody else inquired 


qu 
honorable member who 
presented the petition was not answera 
ble for its language. Speaker Gully sai 


members presenting 


that honorable 


tions must exercise their own dis 


cretion in doing so; and added tmpres 


sively 





‘The right honorable gentlem 


has in this case exercised his own dis 


cretion.” The bill was withdraw: 
The fate of Greece is dis ssed the 
t f ? R by Mr FE JID 
on in a long 1, on the whole 
str ve and Ss x t Ve t The 
truth is that the Governn ff Greece 
ke hat of the I ed States 3 1 hy 
condi nas ft ike the annexa 
0 side te yy expe ii ° ; 
1 ot len S > Ss Se is Ss fi 
the employment of all the ava 
‘ . F \ tue - the o Py . 
But Ww Years ago the erest on the 
blic debt was “scaled down,” while at 
+) 


1e same time extravagance prevailed in 


rtment of th 











every de of the Governmen 
rhe “spoils system" flourishes luxuri 
tly ind the r nhear of Mce-holdars 
es fr rhe f ly g The eT re adult 
opulation of Greece is about 500 
000, and ov OOO of these are Govern- 
ment ynaries. The armv numbers 
t the highest estimate 80.000 men. but 
+? ; :7 . st! ivy ’ ~ 
> civilians employed in the War Office 
ire nearly 56.000 The Department of 
Finance has over 2,700 functionaries; 
that of the Interior has nearly 4,700 


“nder such an incubus of public servant: 


taxes have been doubled within a few 





years, in spite of the repudiation of the 
lebt As Mr. Dillon points 


Greeks can hardly be 


out. the 


regarded as infe 


rior to the Rumanians: but the Ruma 


nians have succeeded maintaining a 
respectable government and in securing 


material prosperity It is 


a deplorable 
should become tribu 

ary to Turkey, as is proposed by the 
Powers, for no more taxes can be wrung 
f without 


the people oppression 


is clear that the amount of the 





t¢eihae 


ite could be raised without increas 


by reforming the 


ine thea 
kiss Lie 


taxes simply 
Government, and if the exaction of the 
tribute should have that result, it might 
eventually be for the 


If they 


themselves, 


advantage of the 


Greeks will learn to 


govern 
they will have opportuni- 


expansion in the fu- 


+ 


ies enough for 


ture. 
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“DIGNIFIED” DIPLOMACY. 
The Republican platform called for a 
foreign policy which, while “firm” and 
“vigorous,” should also be ‘dignified.’ 
Reduced to practice in its four months 
of being in power, the party’s theory of 
dignified diplomacy seems to be a mix- 
ture of deceit and slang-whanging. Sec- 
retary Sherman’s two exploits up to 
date are his deception of the Japanese 
Minister in the Hawaiian affair, and 
his hectoring letter to Lord Salisbury 


about the sealing regulations, which 
an English newspaper characterizes 


’ 


as “an explosion of bad manners,” and 
goes not wide of the mark. Mr. Sher- 
man’s method of presenting his case is 
itself irritating because it imputes bad 
faith to the British authorities. Thus 
he says, near the beginning of the de- 
spatch: 

“It is not pleasant to have to state that 
the impartial character which it has been 
the custom to attribute to the reports of 
naturalists of high standing, has been great- 
ly impaired by the apparent subjection of 
this report to the political exigencies of the 
situation. It is further to be regretted that 
the report was so long delayed that no op- 
portunity was afforded this Government to 
examine it before the definite and final re- 
jection of the President's proposals, based 
mainly upon its conclusions, was communi- 
cated to me. This conduct recalls the inci- 
dent which preceded the arbitration at Paris, 
and which came near rendering that arbitra- 
tion abortive, when a similar report of a 
British commission was withheld until after 
the case of each Government was exchanged 
and the report of the American commission 
made public.” 

“Political exigencies of the situation” 
is a phrase imputing bad faith. It is a 
locution not used in diplomacy, except 
where one party wishes to make the 
continuance of the correspondence diffi- 
cult. If Lord Salisbury had used it, it 
would have been considered impertinent 
and insulting. If it is not so considered 
on the other side, it must be because 
they think that the Americans are 
not used to refined manners and do not 
recognize the foree of words. After 
beginning his discourse in this offensive 
way, Mr. Sherman concludes by saying: 

“We have felt assured that, as it has been 
demonstrated that the practice of pelagic 
sealing, if continued, will not only bring 
itself to an end, but will work the destruc- 
tion of a great interest of a friendly nation, 
her Majesty’s Government would desist from 
an act so suicidal and so unneighborly, and 
which certainly could not command the ap- 
proval of its own people.” 

Here we have it again. Not only is the 
kind of sealing authorized and fixed by 
the Paris tribunal “suicidal” and ‘‘un- 
neighborly,” but it “could not command 
the approval of its own [the British] 
people.” In other words, we know bet- 
ter than Lord Salisbury does what the 
British people approve of. No wonder 
that 
refusal to reopen the question at this 
time. 

There are some most curious cireum- 
stances attending the publication of the 
document. If it was an explosion, it 
Was ap unexpected explosion, and the 





such language results in a polite 
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question is, Who fired the mine? Some 
weeks ago there was much Jingo chuck- 
ling over a forthcoming seals correspon- 
was hinted that Mr. Sher- 
man had written a peppery letter of 
which the Administration was very 
proud, and it was said that the whole 
thing would soon be laid before Con- 
gress to show what a “sassing”’ Salis- 
bury had got. But suddenly there was 
a cooling down at the State Department. 
Mr. Sherman had not been so merciless 
to poor Salisbury, after all. Anyhow, the 
correspondence would not be given out 
just yet. You see, there was a very de- 
licate bimetallic negotiation going on in 
England, and she might not be willing 
both to change her standard of value 
and to submit to a public slapping of 
her face. Besides, Special Agent J. W. 
Foster was still negotiating about the 
seals, and he had a notion, foolish but 
traditional, that to call a man a scoun- 
drel was not the best way to win him 
over to your way of thinking. Oh no, 
no inflammatory correspondence would 
be given out, and President McKinley 
had a message all written informing 
Congress that it was ‘not compatible 
with the publie interest” that the cor- 
respondence should be laid before it. 


dence. It 


At this interesting juncture, off went 
the “exclusive” bomb in the very Court 
would say the Tribune. 
There was Sherman’s letter in all its 
senile fury—Nir Anthony Absolute burst- 
ing into diplomacy. Everybody was set 
guessing how the Tribune gotit. All the 
world wondered, too, how the Tribune 
could think the publication of a docu- 
ment which McKinley wanted suppress- 
ed a good way to back its friends. 
The conviction that Mr. McKinley is ab- 
solutely wise, great, and good is, we 
know, firmly entrenched in the Tribune 
office—at least it was until Platt ran 
off with all the spoils. How could it 
be wise to give to the public what Mr. 
McKinley thought it unwise to give? 
There is a mystery here—perhaps se- 
veral mysteries. 


Journal—we 


One ingenious theory is that the En- 
voy-editor’s getting his luncheon every 
day at Windsor Castle had something 
to do with the case. Naturally Lord 
Salisbury would appeal to him for help. 
The British Premier must, of course, 
have read the J'ribune’s rebuke of Mr. 
being ‘needlessly aggres- 
sive’ in his statement of the sealing 
difficulty, and what more likely than 


Foster for 
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diplomats, we can only record the the- 
ory, express our simple-minded wonder, 
and pass on. 

Another theory is that Mr. Sherman 
himself gave out the letter. He is still 
fond—perhaps fonder than ever-——of see- 
ing himself in print. It would be well, 
too, to put an end to the unpleasant ru- 
mors that his powers were failing. Just 
read that letter! Could a man in the 
prime of life be more insulting? Be- 
sides, the occasion called for something 
vigorous. It had just been announced in 
London that the British Government 
lad declined to reopen the sealing ques- 
tion until the modus vivendi should ex- 
pire in 1898. Declined, have they? 
Well, at least the country ought to Know 
that the Secretary made faces and 
shook his fists at Salisbury. Whatever 
the President might think of what was 
or was not compatible with the public 
interest, the main thing was to let the 
people know that there is life in the old 
man yet. 

A more commonplace and, we regret 
to say, more likely view is that the 
Tribune was simply carried away by the 
temptation to score a “scoop.” Con- 
fronted with a “scoop,” the most diplo- 
matic and statesmanlike editor in the 
world trembles and yields. It may be 
bad policy; it may offend the President, 
before whom it is the paper’s duty to 
grovel; it may embarrass the party and 
make its diplomacy ludicrous rather 
than dignified; but a “‘scoop” is so glori- 
ous that policy, President, and party 
have to take second place. This must 
be the 7Tribune’s excuse. It will be suf- 
ficient in the newspaper world, but we 
fear that in the political world it will 
hardly pass. The many “original McKin- 
ley men” on the Tribune must sadly think 
so as they see Platt bagging office after 
office which they had intended for them- 
selves. 


THE LOUISVILLE CONVENTION. 

The convention of the National 
(sound-money) Democrats held at Lou- 
isville on July 14 was a success far ex- 
ceeding the hopes of its promoters. It 
was in that respect akin to the turn-out 
of the same party in the recent election 
in the State of Michigan. In the latter 
it will be recalled that a few men on 
the State committee, contrary to the 
advice of the party leaders, decided to 
make a separate nomination for Judge 
of the Supreme Court, merely to keep 





that he should want the Tribune to re-~ 
buke Secretary Sherman also? Surely a 
paper edited by so polite a diplomat and 
such a great favorite with the Queen 
would expose and resent such boorish 
manners. In this way, some able rea- 
soners maintain, Secretary Sherman's 
letter found its way “exclusively” to 
the columns of the Tribune. We hesi- 
tate to pronounce judgment on this the- 
ory. Unaccustomed as we are to royal 
circles and the subtle methods of editor- 





up the appearance of an organization. 
To the great surprise of those who had 
opposed this policy, and of themselves 
as well, their ticket received nearly 35,- 
000 votes, against less than 7,000 cast 
for Palmer and Buckner in the Presiden- 
tial election. This fact proved that at 
least 28,000 Sound-Money Democrats in 
Michigan had voted for McKinley. This 
number taken from Bryan and given to 
the Republicans was just sufficient to 
| account for the 56,000 majority by 
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July 22 1897] 
which the latter carried the State. The 
probability is, however, that a much 
larger number of Sound-Money Demo- 


crats voted for McKinley in the fall of | 
| bound by it, no matter how many State 


1896 than voted for their own ticket in 
the spring of 1897, as the latter election 
did not attract general interest. 
The Louisville convention 
markable for the number and spirit of 


was re- 


those attending it, but no one should | 


have been surprised by the strength and 
national reputation of those who took 


the leading part in it. It was well 
known beforehand that Mr. Carlisle, 


Mr. Watterson, and Mr. Breckinridge 
were unswerving supporters of the 
movement, and that they would never 
yield an inch to the demands of the sil- 
verites. It was not known that the 
masses who went with them last year 
were equally firm. 
a party split is a compromise and a com- 
ing together of the broken parts. It is 
much easier to “make friends” after the 
bitterness of the strife is past, after per- 
sonal animosities are healed, and after 
the fact has become clear that offices are 
not to be gained by fighting each other. 
Consequently there is always a drift to- 
ward peace and harmony after an inter- 
nal contest which 
feat. Many predictions had been made 
that peace and harmony would be found 
in Kentucky this year. The chances of 
such a result were greater there than in 
Michigan because the Kentucky Demvo- 
crats really forfeited State control and 
the local offices by their division. 
whereas the Michigan Democrats were 
the minority party and had nothing to 
lose in any case. 

When we contemplate the powerful 
reasons making for “harmony” in Ken 
tucky, we are all the more impressed 
with the noble devotion to principle 
which inspires the National Democrats 
of that State and holds them true to 
their convictions. At this juncture, when 
the Republicans are doing everything 
possible to alienate their Democratic 
supporters of last year by tariff legisla 
tion little short of infamous, such devo- 
tion is all but heroic. We express om 
own admiration for it, and we draw new 
hope from the promise which these 
men bring, of the ultimate downfall of 
both free silver and the robber tariff. 
Mr. Carlisle is right in saying that those 
two heresies go together. The Bryan- 
ites in both House and Senate have, 
with a few honorable exceptions, con- 
curred with the Republicans in passing 
the Dingley bill. That is, they have op- 
posed it in such a way as to secure its 
passage, and some of them have even 
voted for it outright. Evidently such 
men are not to be relied on for any 
share in the battle royal which is still 
to be fought in order to emancipate the 
people from the slavery of protection 

Mr. Carlisle usually makes the best 


speech of any occasion in which he par- 





has resulted in de- 


The usual result of | 
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ticipates. It was so at Louisville. He 
said that there was not a genuine De- 
mocratic sentiment in the Chicago 
platform, and that no Democrat was 


or national conventions endorsed it. 


“You are here to-day,” he continued, “to 


repudiate it absolutely ard unqualifiedly, and | 


to reassert the true doctrines of the party 
with all these modern heresies eliminated 
The paralysis of trade and industry, re 

sulting in the loss of public revenue and in 
destroying the ability of the people to meet 
their private obligations, was produced 
mainly by unwise currency and fiscal legis 
lation, and the return of prosperity has so 
far been prevented by continued partisan 
agitation in favor of still more radical and 
destructive measures on the same subjects 
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factory situation has been brought 
about by the desperate struggle for busl- 
These 


concerns have reduced prices below the 


ness of several insolvent concerns 


cost of production, and their solvent 


competitors have had to lower their 


prices in order not to lose their 
crade altogether. Under these circum- 


stances it seems quite reasonable that 


the miners should try to make an agree 


ment with their 


employers to 


prices and wages to normal figures. Were 


isuch a restoration accomplished, the 

beneficial results would be very extet 
sive, and the consumers of coal conld 
: , ‘ 


The whole field of domestic industry and | 


enterprise, every calling and occupation in 


which an intelligent and progressive people | 
can possibly engage, has been subjected to |; 
the most searching investigation by trained | 


experts, stimulated by selfish personal inte 
rest, to discover useful articles of con 
sumption upon which new or additional bur 
dens could be so imposed by law as to rob 
the people of their honest earnings, without 
raising revenue for the Government.” 


Mr. Watterson said that, “as a poli- 


tical issue, the free and independent 


| coinage of silver at the ratio of 16 to 


The 
splendid rally of the Sound-Money De 
mocrats at 
to confirm this belief, for it is only ne 
cessary to convince the local politicians 
in Kentucky and everywhere else that 


was as dead as African slavery.” 


Louisville certainly goes far 


the offices do not lie that way in order 
to kill it. Let them once understand 
that the National Democrats intend to 


stand for their principles, now and for 


|} ever, and that their votes are necessary) 
United, they were the majority party, | 


to Democratic success, and the Bryanites 
will drop free coinage and come back 


} to the principles of Jefferson, Jackson, 


| and Tilden. 


The Louisville convention 


is fresh proof of the steadfastness of 


| those who supported Palmer and Buck 


| ner last year. It will notably confirm the 


| faith of 
| and in other cities, too. 


other States 
It will not fail 
to have its influence in our coming mu- 
nicipal campaign. It 
its influence in Massachusetts. It 

Northern and 
Western State where an election is to 
take this fall. Nothing 


hopeful has | 


their friends in 


: 7 
has already had 


find its echo in every 
place 


been seen in the political 


field during the present year 
THE MINERS’ STRIKE AN1 Tilt 
LAW, 
The struggle of the coal-miners to se- 


cure higher wages naturally arouses the 


sympathy of benevolent people. It does 
not appear to admit of question that the 
wages which these miners have lately 
received are insufficient for their com 
fortable support The prices at which 


F 
has been sold this year 


as to render it 





impos- 





» for capitalists to make a profit out 


business if they paid the miners 





“living” wages. and it is doubtful if any 


ito the ne 


ain of an advance 


afford a reasonable com 


not compi 


sufficient to 


pensation to those engaged in its p: 
duction 


Yet it does not seem to 


wspaper writers W 


i trying to gush with sympathetic rea 


the miners’ cause, that the aims 





miners are altogether unlawf 

very anti-monopoiv legislation wl 

these same writers have ne the 

to promote, stands squarely across the 

path of coal-miners as well as of other 

persons who think of entering into any 

agreenient to fix the price of labor 

of vy con tv ] wa ow 

months age tha Sup! © 4 f 

‘ ‘ 1 n ‘ 7 sf s ale } , Or 
nt imong ? j izers the 

l mt { n t | Wella} \ ‘ 

il ma i ‘ I 
rates was a CRA i eement t = 
! I erial that t eement in that 
{ ™ t ited f el t ct uit wl t hye 

greement wl hw ers are £ 
‘ to reach relates co The pri 
pie s the same i while there was 
h doubt concerning the applicability 
the anti-monepoly law to railroads 
here can be little question that it ap 
} Ss as coal when 
ect terstate con 
erce many iilroad 
{ 1 coal-1 I 
ng 
As Judge *Yeckham ps nted t the 
n ers cannot be heard to mai 
I their struggle is not for the 
pose of restraining ade, or for es 
} bir 


lishing rates above what is reason- 
‘ It would make no difference if 


they demonstrated that the result of the 


greeme which they desire would be 
not only to increase their own comfort, 
also to increase trade. Whether the 
rates of wages which they propose are 
isonable or not is quite immaterial 
It is the law of the land that any agree- 


ment to maintain rates is prohibited by 


act of Congress, and whatever incon 


hnience the miners now have to bear 
is not to be removed by any agreements 


True, the miners might, per- 


haps, lawfully contract with their em- 
ployers to accept lower wages than at 
present. Even the Supreme Court would 


hardly, unless it should change its mind, 
d that suct 


ich an agreement was in re 
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straint of trade, as involving the main- 
tenance of rates. Under some circum- 
stances employers might be pleased to 
learn that such an agreement was legal, 


| tremely circumspect in their recommen- 


{ 


but they would hardly desire it now, | 


and the miners are too near starvation 


to listen patiently to such an elucidation | 


of their legal rights. 
assured that the 
them, and that the judges were bribed 
by their employers. When they find it 
literally true that the Supreme Court 
has declared illegal all agreements that 
they may make with their employers for 
maintaining the price of coal and the 
wages for mining it, they may reason 
ably conclude that there no false- 
hood in the stories of the venality and 
hostility of the judiciary. 

Some claim may be made that the law 
still tolerates agreements between the 
individual workman and the individual 
master to maintain fixed rate of 
wages. It may be urged that wages and 
prices are different things; that the law 
is intended to regulate the compensa- 
tion of capitalists, not that of laborers. 
An examination of Judge Peckham’s 
reasoning will show that this view can- 
not be maintained. 
reasonable, but he shows that reason is 
not to be considered in the construction 
of an act of Congress. There is no es- 
cape from the sweeping rule that any 
agreement to maintain rates, reasonable 
or unreasonable, is in restraint of trade, 
and, therefore, illegal, whether it is 
made by railroads or grocers or coal- 
miners. 


Were 


They have been 


courts were 


is 


a 


agreements concerning wages 
excepted, it would make no _ practical 
difference. It would be idle for the 
miners to demand higher wages if the 


Cd * ° : 
price of coal is not to be advanced. | 


Miners’ wages are generally regulated 
by a “sliding scale’; they vary as the 
price of coal varies. Nor do the miners 
desire individual agreements with in- 
dividual masters. They want rates 
Which combinations of masters. shall 
agree with combinations of workmen to 
maintain. Such rates, however, the mas- 
ters can evidently not agree to pay, un- 


It may be thought | *” 
' of events recently has been such as to 


| in the present emergency, and can only 
against | 


| poly newspaper writers and legislators 








| manifest. 


less there is some agreement concerning | 


the price at which coal is to be sold. A 
man might be very quickly ruined if he 


agreed to pay a specified rate of wages | Mr. Depew would hardly be called as a 
without reference to this price. He might | witness by those who disapprove of the 


| policy of the Republican party, but he 


find that it cost him more to mine a ton 
of coal than he could get for it, and his 
workmen would soon find that their 
wages not only were not maintained, but 
were extinguished altogether. 

We much 
Governors of the coal-producing States 
have participated in a conspiracy to en- 
courage acts in restraint of trade. They 
have been proposing arbitration, with a 
view of establishing agreements of an 
unlawful character between the miners 
and their employers. They cannot plead 
ignorance the law, as the miners 
may, and it becomes them to be ex- 


are very 


of 


| only waiting for the passage of the new 


remarkable. 
| he attended, and at which one of the 
afraid that the | 


| bassador 


| traditional 





| our disregard of diplomatic customs. As 
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dations. ‘They must take care to suggest 
nothing that can be construed as tend- 
ing to maintain reasonable or stable 
rates for coal or for coal-mining, for 
that is a crime. We do not know what 
counsel the Governors can lawfully give 


suggest that a conference of anti-mono- 


should be called to devise expedients for 
raising miners’ wages and decreasing 
the cost of producing coal at one and 
the same time. These people have pass- 
ed laws that leave the miners in a bad 
legal scrape, and they ought to point 
the way out of it. 


NO ENTANGLING ALLIANCES, 


Some of our readers will recall an 
amusing satire that appeared during 
Mr. Greeley’s Presidential campaign, 
in which the country was represent- 
ed as having been conquered by for- 
eign Powers exasperated to hostility by 


Mr. Greeley was not elected, the pro- 
phecy was not fulfilled; yet the course 


make our foreign relations a subject of 
some anxiety. Were Washington to re- 
turn to life, he would certainly be re- 
assured concerning one danger, and 
would admit that his warning against 
“entangling alliances” had been heeded. 
With the exception of Venezuela, of 
whose claims we have somewhat acci- 
dentally found ourselves the champions, 
it may fairly be said that we stand 
without an ally on either continent. 
None of the Powers has any reason to 
regard us with a particularly friendly 
feeling, and several of them have good 
reasons for cherishing sentiments of 
hostility. If such isolation is desirable, 
we may congratulate ourselves on the 
success of cur diplomats in attaining it. 

As to France, the Power with which 
we have, as our earliest ally, always 
maintained friendly relations, the evi- 
dences of her present irritation are 
She has already imposed re- 
taliatory duties on our products, and is 


tariff act to adopt severer measures. 


voluntarily testifies concerning an in- 
cident which he properly describes as 
At a dinner in Paris which 


French Ministers was present, our Am- 
referred to the _ traditional 
friendship between France and the Unit- 
ed States. “The French Minister, re- 
plying, said in substance: ‘Yes, we have 
friendship, and desire to 
maintain it. But friendship between na- 
tions is not sentiment, but acts. If your 
new tariff excludes our goods from your 





markets and injures our trade, then you 
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are unfriendly and hostile.’ It was a sin- 
gularly blunt speech for a Frenchman, 
and plainly said: ‘Fine words butter no 
parsnips for us.’” 

The utterances of the German Empe- 
ror are not intrinsically of the weighti- 
est character, but his position gives 
them importance, and when he talks of 
“the American peril,’ we need not 
blink the fact that this means hostility. 
Back of the Emperor stands a strong 
party, increasingly aggressive, and as 
“quick to resent insults” as the chaplain 
of our House of Representatives prayed 
that we might be. This party will pre- 
sently show us that if we propose to 
discriminate against German beet-sugar, 
we shall not have the game to our- 
selves. Nor will the German Govern- 
ment be propitiated by Mr. McKinley’s 
nomination as consuls at important 
German cities of men who were formerly 
German subjects. We have a right to 
appoint whom we please, but this prac- 
tice has always produced irritation in 
the past and is sure to arouse resent- 
ment in the future. Four of these Ger- 
man-Americans were recently appointed 
to German posts in one day, and the 
posts filled are among the most im- 
portant in the German empire. This 
is not the way to promote friendly re- 
lations with any country, least of all 
just now with Germany. 

The English are doubtless the last 
people in the world to wish to quar- 
rel with us. They have manifested for 
many years a very friendly disposition, 
and have pursued a conciliatory policy 
under circumstances of extreme provo- 
cation. Until recently they supposed 
that these friendly sentiments were re- 
ciprocated, but the Venezuelan episode 
undeceived them. ‘They learned that, 
while they had friends in this country, 
the number of Americans who had been 
taught to hate them was startlingly 
,“eat, and that, as Rufus Choate said 
at the time of the Caroline controversy, 
the thunder of cannon in a war with 
England was music to which this nation 
had no great objection to wake up. 
There can be no genuine friendship un- 
der such conditions as these, and when 
our underbred amateur diplomats attri- 
bute the conduct of blackguards to the 
representatives of the British Govern- 
ment, we need not suppose that a gen- 
tlemanly forbearance is any indication 
of an affectionate approval of our me- 
thods. We occasionally see people en- 
during much indignity in their efforts to 
quiet a tipsy acquaintance, but true 
friendship is not promoted in this way. 

The “singularly blunt speech” of the 
French Minister, which Mr. Depew 
thought so significant, was a repetition 
of the complaints of the deputation from 
the South American states recently en- 
tertained by our merchants. These visit- 
ors acknowledged the courtesy of their 
hosts and the magnificent possibilities of 
commerce exhibited by our country, but 
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they frankly declared that, if the pro- 
posals of our tariff-framers were to be 
enacted, they should return home and 
inmmediate measures of retalia- 
tion. Nor is the spirit that we have 
stirred up in our neighbors on the 
north less unfriendly than that aroused 
in the South American states. The Do- 
minion of Canada has promptly made 
arrangements to respond to our tariff 


advise 


pears to be the object. Mulligan letters 


| has not been shown. 


by duties of its own, and to establish 


with England that reciprocity in com- 
merce which we have labored to ex- 
tinguish. The wisdom of this latter step 
is so obvious that we may expect the 
relations between the Dominion and the 
mother country to become increasingly 
close, While we shall become more and 
more estranged from both of them. 

A few years ago nothing would have 
seemed more absurd than an 
between Spain and Japan. That there 
should be any harmony between the 
most effete of European Powers and 
the most progressive of those of the 
Orient seems incredible; and yet we 
have behaved in such a way towards 
both of them as to make their alliance a 
matter for serious discussion. Our Con- 
gressmen have had capital sport with 
Spain; they have thought her so feeble 
that we could insult her with impunity, 
thereby winning much fame for them- 
selves. Not all of them would threaten 
Japan with so light a heart; that Power 
recently displayed a combination of pug- 
nacity and vigor that was rather star- 
tling. Nevertheless we have taken a step 
in negotiating the treaty with Hawaii 
the meaning of which the Japanese un- 
derstand perfectly well. They are suf- 
ficiently astute to know that “friendship 
between nations is not sentiment, but 
acts”; and while they are wise enough 
to keep their own counsel, it is not dif- 
ficult to imagine what that counsel is. 

We are still fortunately at peace with 
all the world, but, as Senator Hale ob- 
served in urging the prompt completion 
of some more naval vessels, ‘foreign 
complications are pressing upon us.” 
These complications are not alliances— 
north, south, east, and west we may 
look in vain for a Power, civilized or 


alliance 





uncivilized, whom our policy has not | 


tended to alienate and irritate. Some 


day our statesmen may carry their of- | reply.” 


fensive behavior a little too far, and we | 


may then find ourselves in difficulties 
which will be witnessed with satisfac- 
tion by all the peoples of the earth. 


MR. CHAMBERLAIN 
RAID. 

Mr. Joseph Chamberlain has 
been said to be the most 
among English public men. He ag- 
gressive, showy, “smart,’”’ absorbed in 
politics as a game. These qualities have 
sometimes led to his being compared 
to Mr. Blaine. Another parallel between 
the two may now be drawn in the con- 
spiracy of which Mr. Chamberlain ap- 


AND 


often 
American 


1S 





THE 


were maliciously used against Mr. 
Blaine, and Transvaal telegrams are so 
used against Mr. Chamberlain. The 
telegrams have been just as fully “ex- 
plained” as were the famous letters, and 
yet there are wicked people who say 
that the Colonial Secretary’s innocence 
of all connection with the Jameson raid 
Mr. Labouchere 
has his suspicions, revealed in his 
minority in which he says that 
the Parliamentary committee should 
have probed more deeply into the evi- 
dence implicating Mr. Chamberlain. 
What is that evidence? Well, it con- 
sists partly in the firm ot 
some of the leading conspirators that 
Mr. Chamberlain knew all about their 
plans and approved them. Dr. Harris, 
Rhodes's agent, thought he had clearly 
given the Secretary to understand the 
scheme; he swore so, in fact, before the 
committee, but when Mr. Chamberlain 
said that he had no recollection what- 
ever of the conversation which Dr. Har- 
ris said had taken place between them, 
the latter said that he was not the man 
to the 
tary’s. He was positive, however, that 
he had “spoken openly” to Under-Secre- 
tary Fairfield, Chamberlain's head man; 
but then, as Mr. Chamberlain astutely 
pointed out, Mr. Fairfield was very deaf 
and might not have heard what he said 
to him, and besides he was now dead, 
and it hardly fitting to 
the character of the dead. 
and the English officers who went with 
him on the raid all thought that M: 
Chamberlain was conniving at their ac- 
tion. Most significant Cecil 
Rhodes himself was positive that Cham- 


as 


report, 


conviction 


set his memory against Secre 


was involve 


Dr. Jameson 


of all, 


berlain knew his plans and was sup- 
porting them. 


The proof that Rhodes thought 
various. One item of it 
lows in the July 


is given as fo!- 


ntemporary Revie 


“A Conservative of the highest honor and 


standing, whose word no one would dream 


of disputing, was travelling in the Cape an 
saw Mr. Rhodes. They discussed the mat- 
ter freely, and Mr. Rhodes told him plainly 





that Chamberlain was in it up to the hilt. 
On that authority, saw Lord 
Salisbury, and was ultimately confronted 


with the Colonial Secretary. 
I was in it?’ said the 
himself,” said the criti 


‘Who told you 
Minister Rhodes 


We omit the 


The reply was, according to the story 
curre I the House oO Commons 
rhe traitor Other evidence of the 
highest significance is contained in the 
telegrams sent to and by Rhodes. Here 


“17th December, 1895 
ierviewW Wi 


Saturday for 


Trans- 
Hague, 


,_ > «i aa 4¢@h 
1 negotiation with 


“Held an i th Secretary 
Vaal t 


Berlin, these 








| eee ’ 
parties mn sound in case of in- 
terference n Powers but have 
special reason to believe wishes you must 


do it immediately. 
RHODES T 4 SHAW 


30th December, 1895. 


“Inform Chamberlain that I shall get 
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through all right if he supports me, Dut he 
must not send cable like he sent to High 
Commissioner in South Africa. To-day the 
crux is, 1 will win and South Africa will be- 
long to England.” 


could have at 
not that 


“in it up to the hilt 


Certainly 
that 


Chamberlain was 


no man 


sO 


who was sure 


telegram 


ther 
Loen, 


What must have been his surprise, 





when the Secretary deciared in the 
House of Commons, within two months 
time; 

“It is asked of me, ‘Was the High Com- 
missioner, were other people, ignerant of 
this projected invasion? 1 say, tw the best 
of my knowledge and Dellef, that every 
body, that Mr. Rhodes, that the Chartered 
Company, that the reform committ et 
Johannesburg, and the High Comm et 








were all equally ignorant of the intention o: 


, 7 > ‘ , f 

action of Dr. Jameson That is the belief 
\ ' 

which i express to £2UUSE Alle eh ¥ “ 


carefully examined all the statements of ali 


the parties concerned.” 


That was before the telegrams 


uid 


} j ; lance 
had been “decoded” and put in evidence 


It was aiso before the following letter 
Written Just nine days previous to M: 
Chamberlain's assertion of 1 ance iki 





the House Was made Pp 
COLONIAL OFFics, Feb. 4, 1896 

My Deak HAWKSLEY 1 told Meade eof 
our conversation, and he said we must at 
once tell Mr. Chamberlain. We did so, and 
he requests that you will ask your various 
lients who have sent telegrams about him 
r the office to send copies to me through 
YOu tie does not recollect saying anything 
anent the insurrection which was supposed 
c ipending wi he would greatly 
are about if it became pr > but he would 
ke know as a prel matier what 





4 t 
he and are supposed have said 








it is We to 

Perhaps, also, you i tell us how much 
of what was st re reached the five, 
or whateve it was, and, if x 
whether it was in substance or in words 


E. FAIRFIELD 


Haw Ksley was Rhodes’s solicitor. He 
replied next day, “Mr. C. knows what I 
know, and can shape his course with 
this knowledge 

All s is a cruel network of evi- 
uence ) e woven about an ‘innocent 


nberlain may escape with 


his integrity, but what becomes of his 
I atiol r sagacity Every bod: 
him knew what was going on, 

but he was il ssful ignorance. The 
vy Flora Shaw are 

f She was using 

ame without au 


she haa 


reason” 





i the raid to come 
that 


Mr. Fairfield say so at the Colonial Office 


she heard 


“immediateiy was 


but, then, he might have been chaf- 
fing. Did she “inform Chamberlain” in 
obe ce to Rhodes’s telegram? Yes, 
she did, and at once wired back that 


was “awfully angry.” We 
But he 


points to his anger as a proof of his in- 


rlain 


should think he might have been. 


nocence; it was simply outraged virtue 


indignant. The situation, however, as 


far as he is concerned, is well summed 
ip in the dispatch of a correspondent 


who says that the Transvaal inquiry has 
resulted in clearing Mr. Chamberlain of 
| complicity, but that no foreign Power 


56 
will believe it. Foreign Powers are no- 
toriously ineredulous. 

The lame and impotent conclusion of 
the committee of inquiry, its running 
away from every hot trail it struck, can 
be accounted for, says the writer in the 
Contemporary Review, only on one sup- 
position: 


“There is only one reason that can, with 
any probability be assigned—that is, that 
some member of the Government has made a 
‘Front Bench communication’ to the leader 
of the Opposition, indicating to him ex- 
plicitly that there are 
stopping the disclosures. There can be little 
doubt that this is what has happened; and 
conjecture, not only in this country, but 
elsewhere, will naturally be keen to know 
what the nature of this momentous dis- 
closure was.”’ 


MADAME DE GEOFFRIN.—I. 


PARIS, June 29, 1897. 

M. Pierre de Ségur has just published, 
the somewhat singular title, ‘Le 
Royaume de la Rue Saint-Honoré,’ a com- 
Life of the famous Madame Geoffrin. 
The Rue Saint-Honoré is but a small king- 
dom, but, under the sway of MadameGeoffrin, 
the mother of the Philosophers, as she was 
sometimes called, it became the intellectual 
kingdom of the eighteenth century. Not 
that Madame Geoffrin was herself a great 
thinker; our modern feminist school would 
right to consider her one of its 
She was simply an ambitious and 
wealthy bourgeoise, fond of society; and the 
best society she could have was the society 
of the Philosophers. She made them com- 
fortable and they made her immortal. 
During the latter part of her life, her friends 
pressed her one day to write her memoirs, 
to their astonishment, she 
On a given evening all 
her friends were assembled and she began 
to read: 


under 


ple Le 


have no 


apostles. 


and, somewhat 


promised to do so. 


“Memoirs of Madame Geoffrin, in six vol- 
umes, duodecimo. Preface: 

“The truthfulness of my character, the 
naturalness of my mind, the simplicity and 
variety of my tastes have rendered me happy 
in every sijuation in my life; I take plea- 
sure in recalling its events, and a piquant 
pleasure in the idea that I am going to re- 
veal myself to myself. 

“This work will be for me what are ge- 
nerally, for us women, great projects of 
needlework or of tapestry: the choice of 
the design amuses us; the execution occu- 
pies us for a short time; we work little, we 
are soon bored, and we don’t end the work.”’ 


And there, indeed, the memoirs terminat- 
ed, nor was there any further question of 
them. We are, however, very well informed 
as to Mme. Geoffrin: her name is mentioned 
in the works of D'Alembert, Morellet, Tho- 
mas, Marmontel; her correspondence with 
the King of Poland, Stanislas August Ponia- 
towski, was published by M. de Moiiy; M. 
de Tornézy pubiished a book on her, under 
the title, ‘Un Bureau d’esprit au 18e siécle.’ 
Goncourt, Sainte-Beuve, and others publish- 
articles on the famous bour- 
geoise. M. Pierre de Ségur has used a pre- 
cious collection of inedited documents. Mme. 
Geotfrin’s only daughter, the Marchioness de 
la Ferté-Imbault, had no direct descendant, 
but among her hers, in 1791, was Louis 
d’Etampes, Marquis of Mauny, the nephew of 
her husband; and she left him all her own 
papers as well as the papers of Mme. Geof- 
frin. M. Pierre de Ségur was allowed by the 
present head of the family to use the rich 


ed valuable 


‘reasons of state’ for | 
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archives of the Etampes; he gives in an ap- 
pendix the correspondence of the great Ca- 
therine with Mme. Geoffrin, and the letters 
written to her by Grimm from Saint Peters- 
burg during her last malady. M. de Ségur 
has used also the letters of Mme. Geoffrin to 
Hume, which are preserved by the Royal 
Society of Edinburgh. 

Mme. Geoffrin was baptized on June 2, 
1699, in Paris. Her father, Pierre Rodet, 
had been a valet de chambre to the Dau- 
phine, and had afterwards bought a small 
office depending upon the city of Paris. The 
mother of Mme. Geoffrin was his second 
wife; she was called Angélique Thérése Che- 
mineau. Mme. Rodet died after having given 
birth to two children, a girl and a boy; Ro- 
det himself died in 1706, and the two or- 
phans were educated by their grandmother, 
Mme. Chemineau, who seems to have been 
a person of much sense and activity. They 
lived near Saint-Roch. Diderot represents 
the child going to church in the early morn- 
ing “in a flat cornette, a light siamoise, 
pretty as an angel, and joining, before the 
altar, the prettiest hands in the world.’”’ She 
was only fourteen when she was married to 
a man of forty-eight, who had fallen in love 
with her, M. Geoffrin, a modest, quiet man, 
who was manager and partner in the glass 
works of Saint-Gobain. Two years after her 
marriage, on April 20, 1715, Mme. Geoffrin 
had a daughter, and two years afterwards a 
son, who died at the age of ten. 

The Geoffrins would probably have remain- 
ed always very obscure if Mme. Geoffrin had 
not made the acquaintance of the Marquise 
de Tencin, who was living in her neighbor- 
hood, in the Rue Saint-Honoré. Mme. de 
Tencin had been first a nun at Grenoble; 
she left her convent and became one of the 
mistresses of the Regent. She afterwards 
had a son whom she abandoned, and who be- 
came known under the name of D’Alembert; 
after a life of great agitation, she had finish- 
ed by opening a salon. How did this great 
intrigante become a friend of an honest and 
quiet bourgeoise like Mme. Geoffrin? Mme. 
de la Ferté-Imbault shall answer: “The 
Marquise de Tencin knew that my father 
was honest and rich, that my mother had 
much esprit, that I was their only daughter; 
she wished to become acquainted with my 
mother, so as to marry me to one of her 
protégés.’’ It must be supposed, also, that 
the Geoffrins were proud to be admitted to 
the house of the Marquise. Mme. de Tencin 
was already old; her habitual guests were 
Fontenelle, Montesquieu, and other impor- 
tant people. Geoffrin had become very rich, 
and his wife began to give weekly dinners 
to her new acquaintances. This revolution 
was opposed to the simplicity of Geoffrin 
as well as his love of economy; but Mme. 
Geoffrin had her will, and her Wednesdays 
became an institution. 

Geoffrin died on December 20, 1749, at 
the age of eighty-four. A few months after 
she had become a widow, one of her guests, 
who had been absent for some time, came 
to the hétel in the Rue St.-Honoré. 


has become,” he asked of the 





“What | 
mistress of | 


the house, “‘of the old gentleman who al- | 
Ways sat at the end of the table, and who | 


“He was my 
“he is dead.” 


never said anything?” 
band,’’ she answered coldly; 
M. de Ségur repeats this anecdote, 


hus- | 


which | 


has also been related by Sainte-Beuve, and | 


which has, in fact, become legendary. I 
cannot help having some doubts about its 


veracity; but ‘‘ se non @ vero, é ben tro- 


| friends, would you believe it?” 
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vato."” Madame de Tencin died soon after 
Geoffrin, and Madame de Geoffrin became, as 
it were, her heir, and continued to receive 
her customary guests; they came over to 
her salon; among the most noted of them 
were Mairan, Montesquieu, Fontenelle. She 
added afterwards to this pleiad Marivaux, 
Marmontel, D’Alembert. 

“By a curious phenomenon,’’ says M. de 
Ségur, ‘‘in this chosen assemblage in the 
midst of a world still new to her, Madame 
Geoffrin, this parvenue who, by her own 
confession, has received not even an ele- 
mentary education, who has no tincture of 
letters, of arts, who has never learned any- 
thing excepting in a fugitive way, who does 
not even know how to spell, moves with 
perfect ease, is stranger to no subject, in- 
ferior to no tasks, provokes, animates, di- 
rects the conversation, checks it if necessary, 
enforces the proper moderation by a word, 
a gesture, an almost invisible thread. No- 
body, it would seem, possessed in a higher 
degree the gift, peculiar to women, of as- 
similating naturally and without effort the 
things of the mind, in the measure in which 
they can be of use. ‘I compare myself, 
she said one day to Fontenelle, ‘to a round 
little tree, which has branches on every 
side. I know a little of everything.’ ”’ 


Voltaire showed himself several times in 
the salon of the Rue St.-Honoré, but he 
never became intimate with Mme. Geoffrin; 
they soon became hostile. When Voltaire 
had in his own house representations of 
“Rome Vaincue,” she wrote to a friend, 
“Voltaire imitates the pastry-cook who eats 
the cakes which he cannot sell.’’ He often 
made pleasantries in his letters on “the new 
Queen of Sheba.”’ 

Montesquieu, who was one of the oldest 
friends of Mme. Geoffrin,and who had learn- 
ed to appreciate her at Mme. de Tencin’s, 
was offended by a letter which she wrote to 
him after he had sent her his ‘Esprit des 
Lois.’ He imagined that she had written 
her letter without having taken the pains 
to read his work. Montesquieu wrote to 
Mme. de la Ferté-Imbault, who candidly 
confessed that her mother had made her 
read to her a few extracts only of the book, 
during about half an hour. She added that 
this method, “if it did not do honor to her 
mother’s knowledge, did much honor to her 
natural esprit.”” Montesquieu, who was 
susceptible, and belonged to the ‘genus ir- 
ritabile vatum,’”’ never forgot this incident. 

The man who took and always held the 
most important place in the salon of Madame 
Geoffrin was Fontenelle. When she made 
his acquaintance, he was already seventy- 
five years old; he was a remnant of the past. 
He had seen Louis XIV. at the height of his 
power, having been born in 1657; he died at 
the age of one hundred, and age never 
seemed to affect his intellectual powers. 
“He knows only the mind,’ Madame Geoffrin 
said of him. He had an impeccable reason 
and all the qualities which are compatible 
with a perfect egotism. ‘‘Have you any 
esteem for me?” Madame Geoffrin one day 
asked him. “I find youvery amiable.” “But if 
somebody told youthat I had killed one of my 
“T should 
wait,’’ was the answer. He had the impas- 
sibility of a Talleyrand, with none of his 
vices. Somebody asked him one day: ‘‘Mon- 
sieur de Fontenelle, did you ever laugh?” 
“No, I never made ah! ah!’’ In her ‘Nou- 
veaux Mélanges’ Madame Necker said of 
him that ‘the resembled a delicate machine, 
which would last for ever, if you put it in 
a corner, never polished it, or hurt it.” 
Fontenelle’s corners were the Academy of 
Sciences, of which he was Perpetual Secre- 
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tary, and the salon of Madame Geoffrin. He 


was a man of great knowledge. His ‘Eloges,’ 
his ‘Entretiens sur la Pluralité des Mondes’ 
can still be read with much pleasure 
and to great profit. He had a sort of 
quiet humor, which gave much piquancy to 
his air of perfect indifference. Madame 
Geoffrin once questioned him about his pa- 
rents. ‘‘My father,’’ said he, ‘‘was a fool; 
but my mother had wit. She was quirtiste; 
she was a sweet little woman, who often said 
to me, ‘My son, you will be damned.’ But 
it gave her no pain.” 

The Wednesdays of Madame Geoffrin soon 
became insufficient, and she had to take 
another day—Monday. She drew into her 
cirele all foreigners of any eminence, and 
her house became cosmopolitan. She also 
introduced the fashion of asking artists, 
painters, musicians, sculptors, who had hith- 
erto not mixed much with society people, 
and her house became in this way at the 
same time more aristocratic and more pop- 
ular. 





THE SCHOOLS OF ARCH-ZOLOGY AT 


ATHENS.—II. 


THE GERMAN ARCHASOLOGICAL INSTITUTE 
AT ATHENS.* 

Any account of the German Archological 
Institute at Athens must be prefaced by a 
short history of the Institute at Rome and 
the Centraldirektion at Berlin—in other 
words, of the Institute as a whole; for only 
then can the motive, the functions, the aims, 
and the aspirations of so noble and useful a 
school be made afurdantly plain to the 
American reader; only ti". can one fully 
understand what a power it 
concerns the advancement of the st 
archeology. 

The name Institute is calculated to mis- 
lead and confuse many who are not familiar 
with archeological matters, for the reason 
that it is officially applied not only to the di- 
recting head in Berlin, the Imperial German 
Archeological Institute, but also to its two 
fair children, the Archzological Institutes 
that are located, the one at Rome and the 
other at Athens. This confusion would have 
been avoided if the institutions in Rome and 
Athens had been called schools. As a mat- 
ter of fact, in unofficial speech they are 
often, if not usually, called schools, not only 
by outsiders, but by those officially connect- 
ed with them as well, and in like manner the 
term Centraldirektion is applied to the Insti- 
tute in Berlin. 

As I have shownalready, the French led the 
way at Athens fifty years ago, and the grand 
success of France’s School no doubt had 
much to do with the foundation of the Ger- 
man Institute at Athens just twenty-three 
years ago; but still too much stress must 
not be laid upon this thought, for, as a mat- 
ter of fact, Germany, with her Winckelmann 
in sculpture, her Eckhel in numismaties, her 
Zoega, Welcker, Miiller, Creuzer, Thiersch, 
Rottiger, Hirt, was clearly the pioneer not 
only in founding the science of archeology 
but also in the establishment of an Archxo- 
logical Institute, as will appear immediately 
In the course of his scientific travels in 







*In the preparation of this paper I have been aided 
most materiatiy by the various writings of Michaelts 
his ‘Geschichte des Deutschen Archaeologiseben In 
stituts’; his “Das Deutsche Archaevlogische Inari 
tut’ in Im newen Reich,1879; bis * Das Deutsche Arch. 
Institut In Athen und die Ausgrabungen in Olympia,” 
also in Im neuen Ketch; bis “Aufgaben urd Ziele ds 
K Deutschen Arch. Instituts ” in Vol. 63 of the Preus 
atsche Jahrbiicher. The last article bas been published 
Toe netsh inthe Journal of Hellentc S:udies, 1889, p. 


The 


Italy in the twenties, the gifted 
Gerhard, 
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Eduard 
the semi-blind scholar and enthu- 
Siast for everything that appertained to 
classical antiquity, had been distressed to 
find that the monuments not only were wide- 
ly scattered, but were also neglected, abused, 
and threatened with defacement, if not with 
actual ruin. It was then that his fertile 
brain conceived the idea of creating in Rome 
an Institute of whose chief 
business it should be to study, draw, pub- 


Archeology, 


lish, and in so far preserve, at least to 
science, the monuments that were so pre- 
Ger- 
hard, with the intelligent and enthusiastic 
help of Panofka and the Duc de Luynes, de- 
veloped and perfected the plan or constitu 
tion of the contemplated Institute, which 
was to be placed under the patronage of the 
Prince of Prussia, Friedrich Wil- 
helm, who by good chance happened to be 
Italy in 1828. The distin- 
guished Bunsen, by reason of his diplomatic 
position in Rome, and his scholarly enthu- 


cious for a knowledge of antiquity 


Crown 


travelling in 


| siasm, advanced the project materially; Fea 





and Borghesi gave their sympathy and active 
help, so that the birth of the Institute was 
watched over by men whose names sounded 
well in the earlier decades of this century 
men, too, whose names are not forgotten by 
the generation of to-day. Besides these, a 
host of scholars from Germany, France, and 
Italy, along with a few from England, Den- 
mark, and Greece, joined with the projectors 
in founding the Institute of Archmological 
Correspondence at Rome on April 21, 1829 
The name given to the institution was justi- 
fied by the fact that it was to be sustained 
and kept alive by an extensive correspon- 
dence on archwological matters, not only 
from Italy, but from scholars the world over 
who had anything of interest to communi 
cate. It was therefore an international in- 
stitution, conceived, indeed, by Germans, 
but at the start in no way connected with 
the Prussian or any other state; on the con- 
trary, being wholly a private undertaking, 
it was dependent for its revenues upon the 
proceeds of its publications, though more es- 
pecially upon the generosity of liberal-mind- 
ed individuals, such as the Duc de Luynes in 
France. In the earlier years even Gerhard 
and Panofka often had to put their hands 
into their own pockets in order to preserve 
the Institute from a premature death. 

In an institution so constituted, friction 
was to be expected; the Germans, French, 
and Italians were jealous each of the in- 
fluence of the others; each nationality 
claimed precedence and sought to play th 
Not only that, but about the 
middle of the thirties a heated war was 


e 


leading réle 


waged for the absolute possession and con- 


trol of the Institute; the Germans wanted it 
removed to Berlin, the Frenchmen to Paris, 
but in 1836 Bunsen carried the day, and the 
Institute remained in Rome, fortunately for 
heology. A com- 
the warring fac 
to the Du de 
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regard to matters of purely 
scientific interest; then the French Schooi 
which had been founded at Athens only two 


languid in 


years before, had already begun to divert 
the French contingent to Athens: and last 
ly, owing to the continual bickerings 
tween the national factions, the Duc de 
Luynes lost faith in the permanence of the 
institution and withdrew his effective su; 
port This step left the Institute i: he 
hands of the Germans and the HMalians But 
in spite of adverse circumstances, much good 
had been accomplished during the first two 
decades of its existence, as may be inferred 
from the list of eminent scholars who had 
been in control of the fortunes of the inst 
Gerhard, Panofka, Kel 
mann, Braun, Lepsius, Abeken, Henze in 


spite of the evident nationality of 


tute Bunsen 





men, the German nguage was forbidde: 
the meetings and in the publications of 
Institute At that time German was s 
North W howe 


have made the codpera 


the barbarous language of the 
use would 
other nationalities impossibl rhe pa; 
intended for the publications were w 

in Italian, French, or Latin. while the la: 


guage of the weekly meetings was ce! 


Italian, though French and Latin miht 
used. The publications just referred to w 
three annual volumes The Bw oe) oa 


peared morthiv, and dealt especially w 


archwological news: the VMonwments is 
a folio volume, contained plates of 
portant unpublished monuments; the Asseals 
ontained longer papers and soussk 
the large plates printed in the Vosament 
Financial troubles were always press 
and when Braun died in 1854, these trou 
threatened to wreck the Institute but 8 
life was secured by the devotion of Henzet 
at 
md Secreta 





the eV & oved more at esful 4 
Frie h Withelm had beet | ect 
of the Institute from its ij ptien, and had 
paid wu meagre salaries of the s etarios 
from hisprivy purse; but Prusstahad steadi 
ly refused to subsidize the Institute because 
it was a private undertaking. However 
pon the Prince's accession to the throne, a 


nual sum was granted to the Inst 


te fror the publ revenues of Prussia 
hough as yet it was not recognized as a 
state instituti 

The powerful and inspiring influence of 


he Institute had 


in the universities of Germany, in all of 
which, thanks chiefly to the Institute, chairs 
of archa@wologev had been established. In con 
sequence of this fact, Wilhelm, the Prince 


justified in 


Regent of Prusia, felt j ied increasing 
the annual grant to about $4,600 in addition 
to the petty salaries cf the secretaries. At 
the same time two travelling scholarshi 
nded by private individuals, were thrown 
( students, provided they 
in a Prussian university. And 
after thirty years of trial, the Institute 
ased to be a private undertaking and be 
ime an institution of the Prussian State 
raldirektion in Berlin became di 
sponsible to the State, and the con 
tion betweenthe Centraldirektionand the 
And yet 


was not until 1867 that the Prussian State, 


tute in Rome became closer 


at the instance both of the Centraldirektion 
Rome, began to 
control of the 
nstitute The reasons for this step are not 


the secretaries 


think of assuming absolute 
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far to seek: The Centraldirektion wanted 
state protection of property situated in a 
foreign country, and the secretaries, by 
becoming state functionaries, assured to 


themselves the comforting boon of a pension 
in their old age. It is interesting to know 
that this reorganization was finally effected 
amid the frenzied enthusiasm prevailing at 
the birth of the new German Empire, and 
that one of the first acts of Wilhelm as Ger- 


man Emperor was to sign the decree creat- | 


ing the Prussian Archeological Institute in 
Rome. The signing was done at Versailles 
on March 2, 1871. 

This arrangement did not last long; events 


now began to march rapidly, for in 1874 | 


the German Reichstag relieved Prussia of 
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sites in the light of everything that apper- | 


tains to their topography, their epigraphy, | 
| seen one thousand, has seen one,”’ had early 


their history, and their existing monuments. 
Besides these functions the Institute orga- 
nizes and conducts journeys with scientific 
objects in view, sends out expeditions of 
exploration throughout Grecian lands, makes 
excavations of important sites, and collects 
and publishes information in regard to all 
these matters. This does not exhaust its 
functions, for it must assist not only its 
Stipendiaten, or fellows, but all who travel 


| in Greece for the sake of science, by its ad- 


all concern in the matter of the Institute, | 


made it national German, and the Imperial 
German Archzological Institute in Rome 
was an accomplished fact. At this time, too, 
the Institute was strengthened in other im- 
portant Ways—by the addition to the Central- 
direktion of four archzologists in universi- 
ties other than those of Prussia, by the 
creation of five travelling scholarships, each 
of $750 a year, and by increasing the annual 
grant to the imposing sum of $25,000 an- 
nually. But the year 1874 was otherwise 
memorable in the history of the science of 
archeology. As we have seen, that year 
chronicled the final reorganization of the 
French School at Athens; it also chronicled 
the inception of the epoch-making excava- 
tions at Olympia by the young and ambitious 
German Empire, thanks to the initiative of 
krnst Curtius, and it chronicled the crea- 
tion of the German Archzological Institute 
in Athens, thanks again to the initiative 
of Ernst Curtius. The German Institute, as 
a whole, became at once the centre of all 
archwxological investigations. Like Athene 
herself, the Athenian Institute sprang into 
existence full armed and ready for the fray. 
Taught by the accumulated experience of 
half a century in Rome, as well as by the 
history of the French School at Athens, the 
Germans could set to work at Athens at 
once with the consciousness of strength, 
with well-defined aims, and without having 


to pass through the usual stage of transi- | 
tion or evolution from a condition more or | 


less chaotic. In the earlier years of its ex- 
istence the French School at Athens was ex- 
clusive, as was also the Greek Archzological 
Society, but the Germans, in founding the 
new Institute in Athens, desired that it 
should be a centre not merely for German, 
but for international archzological endea- 
vor in Greece. Not that they had in mind 
to repeat in Athens their memorable ex- 
periences in Rome—the cases were different. 





Being unquestioned masters in their own | 


house in Athens, they could afford to throw 


open its doors to all the world. The same | 


liberality prevailed at the excavations of 
Olympia, for all of which the world has to 
thank the broad-minded Ernst 
Thus by precept and example the German 
Institute has opened all doors in Athens, 
and has brought about an era of good-fel- 
lowship and of brotherly love in the bonds of 
archeology that does the soul good, so that, 
thanks firstly and chiefly to the German 
Institute, the life of the scholar visiting in 


Curtius. | 


Athens is one continued round of supreme- | 


ly blissful, enjoy- 
ment, 

The chief object of the German Institute 
is to study and publish the precious remains 


of art of all kinds, to investigate classical 


because archzological, 


, 


vice, its help, and the use of a rich library; 
it must institute regular meetings for the 
reading of papers on archwological topics 
of the day, and see to it that all natives 
and foreigners interested in the science of 
archxology are invited to attend. 

When the German institute at Athens was 
opened, the smoke of the Franco-German 
war had scarcely cleared away and French 
sympathizers were numerous in Athens. It 
was, therefore, a matter of great importance 
to secure as the head of the new Institute a 
man who in every way was able to cope 
with the difficulties of the situation and to 
unite all men in the furtherance of 
the interests of the Institute. Now, 


it is not generally known that, for many | 


years prior to 1870, a trained archzologist 
had been attached to the Prussian Legation 
at Athens in the character of secretary. 
This attaché became a diplomatist, but he 
ajso gained familiarity with the people, 
with all matters of archwological interest in 
Athens and Greece, and with the ways and 
means of archeological research in the field 
and in the library. Now a young professor 
at the new University of Strassburg had 
previously been attached to the Prussian 
Legation at Athens for many years as 
archeological secretary. His name was 
Ulrich Koehler, and it was he who was 
chosen to be the first Director, or Secretary, 
of the Athenian Institute. He was a man 
of distinguished presence and tactful bear- 
ing, a polished gentleman, though for a 
German somewhat cold. A past master in 
epigraphy, in history, and in antiquities, he 
was, as it were, made for the place, the 
very man to give prestige and repute to the 
new Institute. With him, as Librarian, 
was associated Lolling, who knew Greece 
better than any other living man, and whose 
gentle, kindly nature was well calculated to 
make friends for the Institute. 

The archeologists of the olden time were 
handicapped by the scrappy nature of the 
material with which they had to work. The 
publications of fifty years ago, despite their 
magnificence, presented mere fancy selec- 
tions from a variety of well-known monu- 
ments of art with accompanying fancy let- 
ter-press sketches, or else they treated of 
the contents of isolated museums containing 
collections made by rich men, who were 
guided in their purchases solely by accident 
or the idiosyncrasies of individual taste, but 
not at all by sound scientific method. Among 
the earlier archeologists only Visconti, 
Zoega, and Welcker had so great a com- 
mand of the whole field as to be able to 
write works that continue to command re- 
spect to-day, when men know that nothing 
but a thorough classification of all accessi- 
ble monuments of art, entailing, of course, 
exhaustive treatises on each special branch 
of art, can lead to trustworthy scientific re- 
sults, and so satisfy the universal craving 
for accurate knowledge. Gerhard, whese 
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motto was, ‘‘He who has seen one monu- 
ment of art, has seen none; he who has 


led the way with his ‘Etruscan Mirrors,’ and 
with his praiseworthy start in the field of 
vase-painting. He was followed along this 
line by Lenormant and De Witte in their 
‘Elite Céramographique,’ though neither 
publication exhausted the marvellous stores, 
stores that have since then grown to colos- 
sal, even mythical, proportions. Clarac, 
too, was already on the ground with his 
‘Musée de Sculpture.’ The giants of those 
days may have dreamed dreams of the future 
of archeology, but what joy would have 
been theirs had they lived to see the tre- 
mendous undertakings of the German Insti- 
tute, undertakings that have been the direct 
results of their far-sighted teachings! What 


| @ mighty task was the ‘Corpus Inscrip- 


tionum Latinarum’ undertaken by Mommsen 
and Henzen, assisted by other scholars; how 
much was meant by that other Herculean 
labor, the ‘Corpus Inscriptionum Atticarum,’ 
by Kirchhoff, Koehler, and Dittenberger, 
both tasks having been undertaken by the 
Academy with the support of the Institute! 
Among other monumental works of the kind 
must be mentioned the ‘Rilievi delle Urne 
Etrusche,’ by Brunn, continued by Korte, 
who also continued Gerhard’s ‘Etruskische 
Spiegel.’ 

These and other vast publications which 


we cannot particularize here, do infinite 
honor to the Institute, but they do 
not seem to represent a methodical 


series of publications, because they owe 
their origin in the main to the ini- 
tiative of individuals whose works the 
Institute was glad to publish, seeing that 
each of them formed links in the grand 
chain of publications contemplated by the 
Centraldirektion in Berlin. But, as time 
goes on, the method will appear, for the In- 
stitute proposes to present to the world ex- 
haustive classified publications on statues, 
on pictures, on gems, on vase-paintings, on 
bronzes—in fact, on every conceivable class 
and category of ancient monuments. The 
preparation of each of these works requires 
toil on the part of a large number of men 
for years at a stretch, and in all this work 
the Institute at Athens bears its full share. 

The Institute at Athens took rank at once 
with its elder sister at Rome, not merely 
because of the prominence of the men con- 
nected with it, but also because of the work 
which it began to do in furtherance of the 
plans of the Centraldirektion. Its individual 
periodical, the JMitiheilungen, corresponded 
in the main with the Annali of the Roman 
Institute. Meantime the organ of the Cen- 
traldirektion in Berlin continued to be the 
Archaeologische Zeitung, so that archzologi- 
cal periodicals were being published at three 
different centres, Berlin, Rome, and Athens, 
and all were official organs of the Insti- 
tute as a whole, though each had its own 
individual task and was independent each of 
the other. Of course the sphere of action 
of the Athenian Institute is determined by 
its geographical position. In other words, 
it must ever be the headquarters for all ex- 
plorations that are carried on in the Greece 
of antiquity, and in this sphere it exerts all 
its influence to the furtherance of the great 
tasks undertaken by the Centraldirektion. 
Both the secretaries and all the students, not 
merely the Fellows, but a well-equipped body 
of young men who spend their own money, 
work along the lines that will most effec- 
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tively promote the vast undertakings of the 
Institute, for the idealistic tone of mind 
which makes men pursue science for the love 
of it is not yet dead in the world. 


Chiefly owing to the ever expanding pur- | 


poses of the Institute as a whole, the old 
series of publications had to be abandoned, 
or rather merged into a new series. Other 
influences also combined to make such a 
change imperative: the Italians had begun 
to publish accounts of their excavations and 
discoveries in their Notizie delle Scavi, thus 
depriving the Bulletino of a great part of 
its material; then whereas, in former days, 
Rome was the centre of the art of engrav- 
ing, the new processes of reproducing art 
monuments have robbed it of its sometime 
prominence, so that the removal of the folio 
publication from Rome to Berlin became a 
matter of necessity; lastly, when the Monu- 
mentt were published in Rome, too much 
importance and space were given to the 
reproduction of Italian monuments, to the 
great detriment of the monuments of the 
more important, because purer and more 
original, Greek art. Consequently a fun- 
damental change in the publications of the 
Institute was made in 1886. The Annali 
and the Archueologische Zeitung passed over 
into the Archaeologisches Jahrbuch; the 
Monumenti became the Antike Bildwerke, 


both being published in Berlin instead of in | 


Rome. The Bulletino was merged into a 
new periodical which, in imitation of the 
Athenische Mittheilungen, was called the 
Roémische Mittheilungen, although the me- 
mory of the old Bulletino has been preserved 
in the secondary title. In the Roman pe- 
riodical both the Italian and the German 
languages are equally favored. The secre- 
taries in Rome and Athens are wholly in- 
dependent, both in regard to the editing of 
their periodicals and in regard to the sphere 
of their activity. The First Secretary in 
Athens gives lectures, represents the In- 
stitute, and conducts the finances. The lec- 
tures of Dorpfeld, the present First Secre- 
tary, on the topography of Athens, and his 
annual journeys to the Peloponnesus, the 
Islands, and Troy, are features of the 
archeological year, both because he speaks 
as a man having authority, and because they 
are truly international in cha xr. The 
Second Secretary gives lectures, ci.cfly on 
art in the museums, edits the Mittheilungen, 
and has the oversight of the library. 

The creation of the Institute at Athens 
was not accompanied by an increase in the 
number of stipendia or fellowships. The 
greatest freedom of action is given to the 
five Fellows: they may spend all or part 
of their time at Rome or Athens, or they 
may spend it in scientific journeys to any 
part of the world, say, to London or Egypt. 
lf they are present in Rome or Athens, the 
only demand made upon them is that they 
take an active part in the fortnightly open 
meetings of the Institute. However, they 
are expected to pursue some special, self- 
chosen line of work, and if they have leisure 
moments they are required to assist the sec- 
retaries in observing new facts, and to seize 
every opportunity to help along the great 
undertaking of the Centraldirektion. It 
were well for men in our own School to 
take to heart and act upon the instructions 
given to the Fellows. The Fellow must spend 
the entire year on his Studienreise, and at 
its close he must send to the Centraldirek- 
tion an account of how it has been spent. 
The candidate for a fellowship must have 
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passed either the Doctor’s or the Staats- 
examen, or both, and a period of three years 
must elapse between such examination and 
his proposed entrance upon the enjoyment 
of a fellowship. The Fellows live in the In- 
stitute building, in case non-Fellows (usu- 
ally ten in number) are not already in pos- 
session of the five rooms. The Fellows are 
not required to take part in excavations, 
though occasionally they do. 

Despite the youth of the German Institute, 
it can point to a galaxy of distinguished 
scholars who have been Fellows in Athens, 
such as Furtwangler, Purgold, Puchstein, 
Milchhéfer, Weil, Fabricius, Julius, Robert, 
Schreiber, Dressel, Von Duhn, Korte, Knapp, 
Von Rhoden, Léschke, Dessau, 
Wolters, Keck, Schafer, Hiilsen, Schwartz. 


and still it is but entering upon its career. 
J. R. S. STERRETT. 


Correspondence. 


A FLAGRANT INSTANCE. 

TO THE EDITOR OF THE NATION 

Sir; Mr. Gerhard Gade, after having serv- 
ed as United States Consul at Christiania, 
Norway, for twenty-nine years, has had a 
successor appointed by President McKin- 
| ley. Four years ago our Consulate at Chris- 
tiania was threatened by a similar catas- 
trophe, but the urgent and strenuous re- 
monstrance that poured in from all sides 
proved effective enough to influence Mr. 
Josiah Quincy to send the new Consul to 
Gothenburg, instead of to Christiania. Con- 
sul Gade was appointed by his friend Gen. 
Grant, and, next to our Consul at Gib- 
raltar, is the oldest 
present Government 








in the service. Our 
could not make a 
greater mistake, or an error more calumni- 
ous to Americans and American interests, 
than to appoint a successor to Consul Gade 
Leaving out entirely all question of grati- 
tude, recognition of long and faithful ser- 
| vice—even of decency—there are many rea- 
; Sous why Mr. Gade is preéminently the man 
for his place. He belongs to one of the 
best of Norway's families, 


and lives on one 
of the few great estates left in the king- 
dom, where he offers lavish hospitality to 
every American. His late brother, Cham- 
berlain Herman Gade, was one of King 
Thus Consul Gade 
is, in an uncommon manner, able to rep- 
resent, publicly and privately, America. 


Furthermore, he is a man who en 


Oscar's dearest friends. 


tertains 
aud protects not only because of a sense 
of duty; with an old-school courtesy, a 
certain Sir Roger de Coverley quality about 
him, it has become second uature to him 


a necessity. We have not many such repre- 
sentatives abroad, and those we have we can 


ill afford to lose. We truly must blush at 
the thought of a man of twenty-nine years 
of exemplary service, at the height of his 
being replaced by the h 
of a Western campaigner. 


vigor, 


father-in-law 
In tha sonitioan sf marirt + mig 
mh the recognition oO: mer we mig 


be taught a lesson by Norway, whose 


perhaps 

King, in the twenty-fifth year of Consul 

Gade’s consulship, thought that his services 

in American-Norwegian interests had been 
. 


great enough to deserve the Cross of St 


Olaf. His many years of office have been 


one long, continuous account of important | 


| services, of kindly interest in all travellers, 


Schmidt, 


The Institute is a power on earth for good, | 
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and unflagging fulfilment of his duties 

Many will hear with burning indignation 
; the indignity done America in the appoint- 
ment of a new Consul to Christiania, and 
hope that also this time the President wil! 
see his mistake before Consul Gade has been 
replaced. Cc. B 


Jory 12, 18 


THE TOBACCO PLANTER’S ESTATE 
To THE Epiror OF Tits NATION 


SiR Coming again, in the articie on 


Washington's wife, in this week's Naf: 


} to the usual statement concerning the im 
pecuniosity of colonial Virginia tobacco 
planters, it occurred to me that | had a 
rather curious sequence of exceptions to this 


rule, if it be a rule, among my papers, aud 


1 herewith send either quotations or para 
phrases of quotations from four wills mack 
in succession by father, son, grands a 
great-grandson, which may interest y 
readers, both as bearing on the ash <« 
hand in plantation life, and showing 
method of portioning daughters in colenia 
times 

The first will, dated 1710, wa ade by a 
man born in the colony about sixty yea 





before Hiis father’s wi 


} ; ‘ ‘ Was 
burned in the court-house of his 
| some years before the wa and | hav 
|} Copy 
“Item, | give & bequeath unto my six daughters 

} all moneys due to me in England, Virginia of els 
where to be Equally divided among Ute teducting 
out of Each part what shall appea:  pard ft 
i Fach of them by my bd k Ledg N «4 lier 
lit is my will & I er & app tha 
; Case my mony will not amount to Seven hundred 

pounds to Each & Every of my daughters before 
| named with what is all ceady paid them that ther 


| € in such Case all crops of Tob° growing on the 
} ground or in the bouses at my death be sent to Eng 
| land in order to raise Ube aforesaid 
' 


; hundred pounds to Each of my aforsd daughters 


But in Case there Should be monvs Enough 
Comply with al) debts & gacys Expres this 
w that theo A Such Cas ‘ f 
si Tobs t gue t vi ee SODS. 
The ee sous under the will took ail the 
al estate A co ids he ab« L 





— - t\ 7 ; 
he youngest two daughters and 
there were other small legacies aggregating 
a consideraoie sum 
77° 7 * ‘ +? a 
In 1721 the eldest son of r of it 
leet wilt 2} ne three sons and one d gl 
ia@St Wlii, Da@VIDE Laree SOS abu Oh aqaugo 
7 r h 
ter, divided his estate between the sons, giv 


+ r \ rs 7 © , » ff : 
ing the daughter £1,000, and dealing furthe: 


on with his cash in hand in a way to show 
the amount to be considerably above £3,000. 
1756, 


between two sons, subject to 


The third will, dated divides the 
landed estate 
the sale of specified tracts sufficient to pro 
vide £500 for each of six daughters, provid 
ed that at the time of marriage or coming 
of age of the eldest daughter the accumu 
lated cash on hand be not sufficient to pay 
the £500 to each of the said daughters. As 
the chief of the 


has always been and is now owned by his 


tracts directed to be sold 


, descendants, there is reason to suppose the 
cash was forthcoming. 
In the 
1814, for the first time daughters participat- 
There 


fourth will in succession, dated 

ed in the division of the real estate. 

were seven sons and three daughters. The 
‘ eldest five sons and the children of a deceas- 
ed daughter had been portioned before the 
will was made. The two infant daughters 
| received about one-half each of a son's por- 
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tion, which appeared, roughly speaking, to 
be eight hundred acres of land and thirty 
slaves to each one. After the portioning of 
all the children, the will directs the equal 
division among them of the residuary estate, 
real and personal, but charges the said re- 
siduary estate with the payment of £400 per 
annum, one-half in May and one-half in No- 
vember, to ‘‘my beloved wife’’ during her 
lifetime. It is worth mentioning that the 
executors of the last will gave bond in the 
sum of $200,000. 

If I were disposed to attach much greater 
value than I do to the above proof that rich 
planters were not unknown, I could not for- 
get the existence of the other sor: also, as 
long as I remember the pessimistic view 
taken by one good old relative of Gen. 
Washington, the strong lines of whose face 
used to get curiously tangled with the claws 
and horns of the lion and the unicorn on the 
mortuary tablet of Thomas Lord Fairfax 
over his head to my closing eyes as the 
preacher in his black gown droned away, 
from his high pulpit, and sleep overcame 
me on a hot Sunday in years gone by. Mr. 
Washington once said to another gentleman, 
where I heard it: ‘‘Yes, sir, I am a farmer; 
I raise corn, sir; and my hogs eat the corn, 
and my negroes eat the hogs, and I get what 
they leave.”’ B. 

MARYLAND, July 17, 1897. 


Notes. 


John Lane will shortly issue from the 
Bodley Head Col. John Hay’s speech at the 
unveiling of Scott’s bust in Westminster 
Abbey; ‘The Stepmother,’ from the modern 
Greek of Gregory Xenopoulos by Mrs. Ed- 
monds; a parody, ‘The Quest of the Gilt- 
Edged Girl,’ by Richard De Lyrienne. 

The Macmillan Co. announces ‘The House- 
hold of the Lafayettes,’ by Edith Sichel, and 
a ‘Handbook of Metallurgy,’ by Dr. C. 
Schnabel. 

Prosper Mérimée’s ‘Letters to an Un- 
known,’ translated by Henri Péne Du Bois, 
will be published immediately by Brenta- 
no’s. 

The celebration of Queen Victoria’s Jubi- 
lee has tended to retard the publishing of 
books. Among these is the next volume of 
Mr. Rawson Gardiner’s ‘History of the Com- 
monwealth,’ and the same historian’s answer 
to Father Gerard’s brochure upon the Gun- 
powder Plot. 

The increasing number of visitors to the 
West Indies from the United States, more 
especially in the winter time, will be glad 
to know that Sampson Low & Co. are about 
to bring out a new edition of ‘The West In- 
dies,’ the very interesting hand-book, of 
which the author is Mr. Washington Eves, 
C. M. G. The new issue will have an en- 
tirely fresh set of illustrations, taken from 
photographs. Mr. Eves is a wealthy Lon- 
don merchant, who owns property in Ja- 
maica, and dispenses a most generous hos- 
pitality to West Indians in general, when 
these visit England. 

T. Fisher Unwin, London, has in hand a 
series of volumes under the general title of 
“Builders of Greater Britain.”’ The editor 
is Mr. H. F. Wilson, M.A., barrister-at- 
law, and late fellow of Trinity’ College, 
Cambridge, who has, until recently, been 
private secretary to Mr. Chamberlain. Mr. 
Wilson, who has just been appointed legal 











adviser to the Colonial Office, designs that 
each biograpby shall give an adequate pic- 
ture of the builder in relation to his work. 
The “Builders’’ will include those whose 
sphere of activity has been, in the main, ad- 
ministrative, as well as those who have 
fought and explored by sea and land. Mr. 
Wilson rightly believes that American read- 
ers will not resent the introduction of the 
names of William Penn and Lord Balti- 
more, the founders of Pennsylvania and 
Maryland. Each volume will contain the 
best portrait obtainable of its subject, and 
a map showing his special contribution to 
the imperial edifice. The following is a list 
of the first eight volumes, with the authors’ 
names, that have been arranged for: Sir 
Walter Raleigh, by Martin A. S. Hume; 
Sir Thomas Maitland, by Walter Frewen 
Lord; John Cabot and His Sons, by C. Ray- 
mond Beazley; Lord Clive, by Sir A. J. 
Arbuthnot; Edward Gibbon Wakefield, by 
R. Garnett; Rajah Brooke, by Sir Spenser 
St. John; Admiral Philip, by Louis Becke 
and Walter Jeffery; Sir Stamford Raffles, 
by the editor. 

It is now fourteen years since we noticed 
the first edition of the Messrs. Putnam’s 
‘Authors and Publishers: A Manual of Sug- 
gestions for Beginners in Literature,’ and 
said of it that it ‘fought to be in the hands 
of every one who purposes to make author- 
ship either a vocation or an avocation.’’ The 
public verdict has agreed with our own, and 
the author-publishers now put forth a very 
elegant seventh edition, considerably re- 
written, but consisting in the main of the 
same subdivisions touching the relations ot 
author and publisher, the method of secur- 
ing copyright (with the text of the law), and 
the art of making books, from the prepara- 
tion of the manuscript to the binding and 
illustrations. Mr. George Haven Putnam, 
whose share in this work is the larger, 
proposes a sort of court for the settlement 
of disputes between writer and publisher, 
which he hopes in time might give rise to 
a body of decisions that would satisfactorily 
fix the custom for both parties. There 
seems to us nothing chimerical about this, 
and it would at once test the reality of the 
proverbial grievances against publishers. 

In connection with the foregoing we may 
mention a diverting lecture, ‘‘Autori e Edi- 
tori,’’ delivered before the Circolo Filologico 
of Florence by its President, Piero Barbéra, 
on March 29, 1897 (Florence: S. Landi). In 
Italy, it seems, the distinction between 
printers and publishers is not well under- 
stood by authors, who are as little aware of 
the fortunes of publisuers’ ventures. A pub- 
lisher must be content, says Barbéra, speak- 
ing from experience, if five out of ten suc- 
ceed badly or moderately, three or four well, 
and one extremely well, recouping the losses 
on the others. In Italy, too, domestic pira- 
cy flourishes in the book trade. The lec- 
turer touched upon the evils of advance pay- 
ments to authors; the choice between a 
lump sum and a royalty; the practice of tak~ 
ing a work in hand before it is finished and 
revised by the author; the ‘incorrigible cor- 
rectors,’ like Alfieri and Foscolo and Bal- 
zac; the tricks of authors in selling the same 


work to different publishers, still known, as 


in the days of ‘Le Diable Boiteux’; the want 
of intelligence in booksellers; the want of 
criticism in the reviews (as in Sarcey’s in 
the Revue Jllustrée); the compulsion of pub- 
lishers to avoid certain lines (as the house 
of Barbéra novels), etc. The conclusion is 


that the good author makes the good pube 
lisher, as the good wife the good husband. 

That ‘‘year-book of philanthropy,’’ ‘Bur- 
dett’s Hospitals and Charities, 1897’ (Lon- 
don: The Scientific Press; New York: Scrib- 
ners), presents afresh in its eighth issue the 
rare spectacle of a combination of active 
discussion and criticism with scrupulously 
gathered statistics (these last being for the 
year ending December 31, 1895). The 
Queen's Jubilee and the charitable move- 
ment proceeding from it furnish the open- 
ing section of the new matter; and we re- 
mark as of interest coextensive with this 
survey of English, colonial, and American 
organized benevolence, chapter iii., descrip- 
tive and critical of hospital construction in 
1896, and chapter xv., giving figures to 
show the working-class contributions to 
hospitals, ete. 

Kirschner’s ‘Deutscher Litteratur-Kalen- 
der’ for 1897 appears in its long-established 
form, preserving the plan of previous years, 
and being only a little larger than in 1896 
(New York: Lemcke & Buechner). Two 
portraits serve as frontispieces: the first, of 
Dr. Max Ring, in honor of his eightieth 
birthday, the second of Detlev von Liliencron 
of Altona. The book is a mine of informa- 
tion about living authors, and is of the 
greatest value to all who desire to keep in- 
formed in regard to contemporary literary 
productions in German. 

The Macmillan Co. publish ‘Elementary 
Drawing,’ a series of practical papers for be- 
ginners, written and illustrated by Elisabeth 
Moore Hallowell. The little book is not with- 
out merit, and the general system pursued is 
the right one, but it may be doubted if many 
of the matters treated of are not beyond the 
comprehension of such ‘beginners’ as the 
work is intended for, even if they have 
thoroughly studied the earlier chapters. The 
attempt to teach ‘‘drawing without a mas- 
ter’’ is a doubtful one at best. There is at 
least one serious misstatement. Figure 2 
on p. 17 is not necessarily false perspective 
at all, and is indeed exactly such perspective 
as is given as correct on pp. 10, 11, 12, and 
14. It is the true drawing of an object on 
one side of a picture in parallel perspective, 
and can be considered false only if the sin- 
gle object is taken as the whole subject of 
the picture, in which case figure 3 becomes 
the proper perspective. The author's posi- 
tive statement that such perspective is 
“manifestly impossible’? must greatly shock 
and puzzle the poor student who has just 
been painfully learning that it is not only 
possible but obligatory. 

For an illustration of the specialization 
of modern law, one may well turn to Mr. 
Gustavus Hay,jr.’s, four-hundred-page work 
on ‘The Law of Railway Accidents in Massa- 
chusetts’ (Boston: Little, Brown & Co.), 
which treats of the law of negligence as es- 
tablished in that State. Mr. Hay’s system 
of digesting cases under each head of which 
he treats has been done before, but never 
better done for brevity and point. His most 
interesting chapter is on ‘“‘reasonable con- 
duct,’’ in the course of which he urges with 





much justification that while a jury is per- 
| fectly competent to judge of “reasonable 
conduct” in cases of track-walking, or 
leaning from car windows, others quite dif- 
| ferent from ordinary questions of fact often 

arise, in which the norm of conduct cannot 

be cited, because none exists. In such cases, 
; he says, the jury do not find facts, but legis- 
| late a new rule of conduct, often to the 
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railroad company’s loss, and perhaps un- 
justly. For fairness’ sake, he urges, the 
jury should contain at least one railroad 
man to present the railroad views, just as 
peer entitled to the pre- 
sence of one knight upon the jury to judge 
his matters. As Mr. Hay says, a military 
man has little patience with a tribunal of 
civilians, and a sailor, with a court of lands- 
men; but, interesting as his contention is, it 
will, we think, be more practicable and more 
salutary to keep the juries intelligent and 
honest. 

One takes up ‘Ruskin et la Religion de la 
Beauté,’ by Robert de la Sizeranne (Paris: 
Hachette), with anticipations of amusement 
which are destined to disappointment. A 
French view of Ruskin should be interest- 
ing, but M. de la Sizeranne hardly gives it to 
us. He abstains from criticism and makes 
a loyal effort to explain what Ruskin is and 
what he says, leaving all comment to the 
reader, and betraying his own dissent only 
in the caution that it is not the truth, but 
the opinion of Ruskin, that he is endeavor- 
ing to state. To extract a consistent body of 
doctrine from the multifarious writings of 
that rhapsodist and poet who mistook him- 
self for a critic, is perhaps beyond the wit of 
man, but M. de la Sizeranne has produced a 
For the 
reader of English who has access to Ruskin 
himself and his more or less authorized inter- 
preters, the present volume is superfluous; 
but it may well serve a purpose in France 

Admirers of Goethe will be glad to learn 
of Paul Heyse’s poem ‘Das Goethe-Haus in 
Weimar,’ in which he gives expression to the 
reveries that come to his mind on a visit to 


every was once 


picture with many hints of likeness. 


the house so long occupied by the poet. He 
recalls the family group with the wife and 
children, revives the visits of Karl August, 
Schiller, Herder, Wieland, 
other personages who were frequent guests 


and numerous 
at the poet’s home, goes through the various 
rooms, delighted with their simple yet wise- 
ly chosen furnishings, and enjoys the beauty 
and harmony of the whole place. The pretty 
booklet of twenty-four pages is illustrated 
with twenty-one portraits and views of 
rooms, the garden, works of art, and other 
articles contained in the house. 

Gaedertz’s ‘Emanuel Geibel,’ which has 
just been published as a memorial to Wil- 
liam I., is an enlargement of the author's 
Denkwiirdigkeiten’ of ten 
ago. The new material comes largely from 
letters and poems put at the author's dis- 
posal after the death of Frederick William, 
from the collection of the Hohenzollern 
family, several members of which, especially 
the Emperor and Empress William I. and 
Emperor and Empress Frederick, were great 
admirers of Geibel. This fact, and the dedica- 
tion of the book to the great Emperor, indi- 
cate tendencies that prevent it from being an 
impartial biography of the poet. The reader 
is constantly aware of the homage paid the 
imperial family, and this interferes with his 
getting a comprehensive view of the poet 
and his work in general. The author claims 
to nave brought together the most impor- 
tant materials about the poet and to have 
produced a ‘“‘Quellenbuch.” Frequent quo- 
tations are made from correspondence 


‘Geibel's years 


and 
many previously unpublished poems are pre 
sented with a statement of the circumstances 


that called them forth. Two good portraits 
one in Geibel's y manhood ar 





the vear 


the book. 
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The indefatigable Professor Paul Frede- 
rieq has illustrated the religious history of 
the Netherlands with an exhaustive essay 
on the Dancing Mania which formed so 
strange an episode in the spiritual eccentri- 
of the fourteenth century. It 


cities is is- 


sued as an extract from the Transactions of | 


the Royal Academy of Belgium with a very 
curious facsimile of a procession of Flagel- 
lants, from a contemporary MS. of the 
Chronicle of Gilles Li Muisis. Under his 
auspices, moreover, is issued a volume con- 
taining two essays on the sixteenth-century 
the late 
Jan-Joris Mulder, one of his most promising 
pupils, on the Inquisition in Antwerp from 
1550 to 1566, the other on the Inquisition in 
Luxemburg by Dr. Julius Frederichs, whose 
previous labors in this department of history 


persecution of heresy—one by 


have made his name well known to all stu 
dents of the subject. 

The current number of the Cosmopolitan 
Omar's 
Richard 
The best stanza is perhaps the 


contains an interesting version of 
‘Rubaiyat,’ in 
Le Gallienne 


following: 


selected verses, by 


‘So since with all my passion and my ekill 
The world’s mysterious meaning mocks me etil! 
Shall | not plously belleve that 
Am kept In darkness by the heavenly will?" 


The melody of this stanza fs in marked con 
trast to the halting monosyllabic verses 

Oh, come, my love, the spring is fn the land' 

Take wine and bread and book of verse in hand 

And sit with me and sing In the green shade.’’ 

The continuation of Le Galllenne’s rendering 
will appear in the next number of the maga 
zine. 

A large part of the fifth number of Peter 
mann'’s Mitteilungen is 


taken up with the 


Siberian railway and the related enterprises 


Gen. Krahmer, in describing the results of 


the surveys (especially in eastern Siberia) 


made during 1895, evidently regards the up 
per Amur region as of little value for coloni 
vation. The winters are five and a half 


months long and the summers are very wet 


Rain falls at times for a week without stop 


, 





ping, and in June and September fogs pre- 
vail \ cattle plague has also been disas 
trous, and the principal industry, gold-min- 


ing, has declined for the 


through Mantchuria, a 


Surveys 


line 
thousand miles in 
length, are being vigorously pushed by Rus- 
sian engineers under Government supervi- 
sion, though it is nominally to be buil 
When the 
a large force of laborers 


who have just completed the Ussuri section 


t by a 


private company location is 


finally determined, 


he Siberian railway, will be immediately 
Chinese railways 


this line 


set to work at either end 


vhich will connect with are pro 





jected to Pekin and thence to Hankow, to 
Fy in Korea, and to Port Arthur. Among 
the subsidiary works were explorations of 


the navigable parts of the rivers Yenisei and 


which are described by the commander 


one of the expeditions. The solitude of 
hese regions is strikingly shown by the fact 
that the party sailed up the Obi for seven 


ired miles without seeing a human 
habitations, 


as was the joy 


reaching the first 


that ‘great 








*n the to see at length a shore on 
which en lived. just so great was the 
tr of the Ostiaks at the sight of the 
The a tal report of the Berkshire Athe- 
? Pittsfield, Mass.. chronicles the com 
mn of portant addition to the li 

y t ling, giving it now ty of 
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In order to bring the tn 
the 
Roart of 
the 


Treasurer 


sent being 29,000 
stitution into closer 
there have been 
Trustees the Mayor, the 
school :committee 


The librarian, Mr. H. H 


contact with eity 


added to the 
chairman of 
the 


and City 


Ballant, contri 


bvtes an account of the various methods of 
cataloguing, including the common card ca 
talogue and the system employed by t! 


British Museum. That which he has adom 


ed for the additiona seems to be a modifi 


cation of the latter, and consista of “sup 
plementary pages.”" He suggests that 
time, by the aid of the Iinotype, “all the 
catalogues of the country shall be mad 
and issued at a reasonable cost by some 
great central bureau.” 

Among the manuecripts acquired by the 
Rritish Museum during the current year, the 
following may have some fntereat for his 
torical students {tn Amertca 35073: Let 


ters (58) of Hterary men of the nineteenth 


century; 35085: Latin Bible, vellum, thir 
teenth century, duodectmo, from the Crache- 
rode collection; 35089: Vocabulary of the 
Aimarf Indians in Bolfvia, 1866: S5098: Ort 


ginal Entry Book of Sequestrations by Par 


Hament, 1646-1649: 35102: Ortginal Day-Rook 
of Trustees for distributing forfelted lands 
in Ireland to the Army, 1656-1659; 85107: Ort 
ginal Minutes of the Privy Counell, 1696 

with other papers, 1662-1669; %8117: Ort 
ginal Entry Book of Crown Grants 1661 
1692. In the latter part of 1895, the Museum 





collection of mg lat 


of Waltthall of the County 





acquired a huscripta re 
ng to the family 


which a 





Chester, of dDrar fa settled tn 


America, contenting {tself, however, with 


'rm 


but one f fn the spelling of its patronrmi 





The papers cover the period , Of sty to 
SNF + } ar num hers fri 4815 to 24818 

On Sunday, June 20, the most famous 
anish s ist since H. C. Oersted, Jo 
hannes Japetue Smith Steenstrup, died in 


Steenstrup was born In Vang 


March 8, 18138. In 1841 


Copenhagen 
Denmark 


tor at Sord 


Jutland 





Academy, and four 


+ ’ - 
appointed Professor of 


became Le 


years later he was 


Zodlogy at the University of Copenhagen 


a position that he continued to fill until his 
than twenty 


For more 


was Secretary of the 


resignation in ISS 


vears of this time he 


Society of Anti on the death of 
residency 
connected with 
and for- 


; 
Madvig in 1886 he refused the 
He was also 
many other societies both Danish 


us contributions to 





ign, making nume 
eir transactions. In proof of the estima 
he was held abroad, it fs suffi 


ention that he received the Prus- 








sian ord the only decoration 


er pour le mérite 
that Carlyle condescended to accept. Al- 


toh 
al 


Steenstrup’s Hauptfach was natural 








history, the direction of his studies brought 
touch with archmology through 
iis investigation of the Danish peat-bogs. 
To the insight of the scientist and the learn- 
ng of the archwologist he added the imagina- 
tion of the poet and the elegance of the ac- 
naking a combination of 
the 
Japetus 


him in close 


omplished stylist, 


seldom been seen in 
history of and 
Steenstrup is not to be confounded with his 
of the Danish 


of first 


gifts such as has 


science literature. 
whose studies 
England 


Johannes 


son 


are im- 


settlements in 


rhe most noteworthy piece in the July 
Publications of the Southern History Asso 
ation (Washington) is the reprint of a 
“John Brown's Raid’ by Andrew 








eae 


liunter, the prosecuting attorney. We we) quite right in the opinion they hold as to 


told that it was first published in a news- | 


paper in 
years after the execution of John Brown.” 
The narrative creates a favorable impression 
of the writer, but it is quite obsolete in its 
estimate of the magnitude of Brown’s force 
or of the complicity of the North at large in 
fact, its greatest value 
is in its unconscious portraiture of Southern 
When Gov. Wise pro- 
posed that the Harper’s Ferry prisoners be 
sent to Charlestown that same evening, 
Hunter ‘‘saw this would not do.’ The Gov- 
ernor replied: ‘“‘You have Captain Rowan’s 
company to protect them [from the mob] 
from the depot to the jail?’’ “Oh, yes, we 
have,’ answered Mr. Hunter, “but that com- 


his enterprise. In 


society at the time. 


pany will massacre every one of them before | 


they reach the jail. My advice is, there- 
fore, don’t send the prisoners up to-night, 
unless you go with them with a party of 
Col. Lee’s marines’’—which happened ac- 
cordingly. Mr. Hunter says, no doubt truth- 
fully, that the story of Brown’s kissing a 
negro child as he left the jail on his way to 
execution (surrounded by soldiers) is pure 
fiction; but he answers for the truthfulness 
of this incident: ‘‘While the body was hang- 
ing, Strother [Harper's Weekly’s artist, 
‘‘Porte-Crayon"’] slipped up, raised the cap 
from the face, and took a sketch of him 
hanging. He said that the celebrated Lydia 
Maria Childs [sic] had published that she 
wanted to have a portrait or likeness of 
Brown in every condition of life to hang in 
her room, and that he had taken this sketch 
to send her that ‘she might have him too 
when he was finished.’ ’’ Mr. Hunter’s amus- 
ing proofs of Virginia’s panic,in his endeavor 
to establish the multitude and nearness of 
Brown's myrmidons, do something to offset 
the grewsomeness of such a performance as 
this of Strother’s. ‘John Brown’s carpet- 
bag,’’ presumably hidden in the Capitol at 
Richmond, but sought for in vain, is about 
all that is left to throw light on the raid. 


—The Royal Geographical Society held its 
last sessional meeting for the year on the 
17th of June, in the theatre of the School of 
Mines, London. A paper was read on this 
occasion by Prof. York Powell, who suc- 
ceeded the late Mr. Froude as Regius Pro- 
fessor of Modern History at Oxford, in 
which the lecturer advocated the establish- 
ment of an English School of Charters, si- 
milar to the Ecole des Chartes at Paris un- 
der the direction of the French Government. 
The paper itself will be found in the print- 
ed Proceedings of the Society. At present 
almost the only provision for teaching the 
branch of historical science for which Prof. 
Powell advocates support by the State, is at 
the universities. Messrs. Poole, Madan, and 
York Powell lecture upon Palwography and 
Diplomaties at Oxford; and Mr. Hubert 
Hall, one of the experts of the Public Re- 
cord Office, is to treat upon the same sub- 
jects at Cambridge next term. Lastly, 
there is the London School of Economics, 
at 10 Adelphi Terrace. Referring to the 
discussion upon Prof. York Powell’s paper, 
a contributor to the Nation 
London: 


writes from 


“It is quite amusing to hear men of sci- 
ence pitching into the Government for not 
voting money for the endowment of ‘scien- 
tific research and instruction. How 


1887, having been written “a few | 


The Nation. 


the value of such studies. 





They do not, | 


however, realize that they must first teach | 


the utilitarian nature of their 
work. A Chancellor of the Exchequer will 
always find money where the representa- 
tives of the people are ready to vote it. In 
the case of the Nelson dispatches and relics, 


the public 


| offered for sale by Lord Bridport, in 1895, 





they | 


snort and sneer at the Chancellor of the Ex- | 


chequer for keeping a tight hold upon the 
public purse-strings. Of course they are 





both Sir William Harcourt and Sir Michael! 
Hicks-Beach readily acquiesced in the pur- 
chase of those memorials of England’s 
naval hero, when the matter was proposed 
to them by Sir Edward Maunde Thompson, 
the principal Librarian of the British Mu- 
seum. The fact is the British taxpayer 
knows something about Nelson, and takes 
a very lively interest in the navy, but the 
voter’s interest in ancient writings is not 
greater than his knowledge of their value 
to students of history.” 
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that there are now a quarter of a million of 
Stundists in Russia. 


—Dr. Fritz Hommel, professor of Semitic 
languages at the University of Munich, has 
just published a volume entitled ‘Die Alt- 
israelitische Uberlieferung in inschriftlicher 
Beleuchtung,’ in which he enters a strong 
protest against the modern school of Old 
Testament criticism. A little more than 
twenty years ago Eberhard Nestle published 
at Haarlem a work on ‘Die israelitischen 
Eigennamen nach threr religions-geschicht- 
lichen Bedeutung,’ in which he attempted 
to analyze the proper names found in the 
Old Testament and to use them as a means 


| of testing the authenticity of Hebrew tra- 


—The Society of Friends of Russian Free- | 


dom have just issued in their Pamphlet No. 
ix. an account of the Russian Nonconform- 


ists and the treatment meted out to them | 
by the Russian Government, which contains | 


a well-informed summary of sectarianism in 
Russia. After some discussion of the official- 
ly published statistics of religion in Russia, 
the importance of separating the Raskolniki, 
or “Old Believers,” not only from the ‘‘Sec- 
tarians,”’ but also from the “Orthodox,” is 
insisted upon. The official estimate of the 
Sectarians of South Russia at two and a 
half millions is pronounced an understate- 
ment. They really number more than four 
millions. The suppression in official re- 
turns of the Lithuanian sect of the ‘‘Uniats” 
is also an error, based upon the recent and 
over-sanguine declaration that this sect has 
been converted to Orthodoxy. For these and 
other reasons it is maintained that, as a 
matter of fact, the proportion of Sectarians 
(including in these the Old Believers as cer- 
tainly not Orthodox) to Orthodox believers 
in Russia is something like one to six. So 
far from true is the prevalent impression 
that the population of the Russian Empire 
consists of one homo:;eneous Orthodox mass. 
The pamphlet further gives a brief sketch of 
theoriginof the Raskolniki, who were original- 
ly dissenters from the ‘‘innovations”’ of the pa- 
triarch Nikon, promulgated in the second 
half of the seventeenth century. Under 
Nicon and the Tsar Alexis, they were out- 
lawed. Catherine II. gave them a certain 
toleration, and it 1822 Alexander I. gave 
them religious liberty. Nicholas I. reversed 
this policy. At present they have full legal 
recognition, and churches in both capitals as 
well as elsewhere. They have in recent years 
tended totake the attitude of Sectarians pure 
and simple, an attitude more or less forced 
upon them. As to the rise of Russian sects, 
specifically so called, this goes back to the 
foreign immigration first encouraged on a 
large scale by Peter the Great, and more es- 
pecially to the German Colonies fostered by 
Catharine II. From among the indigenous 
“Old Believers” there came, under these new 
influences, many sects half mystical and 
half rationalistic, the Dukhobortzi for in- 
stance, and the Molokani. The former have 
rallied around a sort of Quakerism, introduc- 
ed early in this century, whi. the Molokani 
bind themselves to avoid slavery, war, mili- 
tary service, and the taking of oaths. More 
active of late years has been the spread of 
Stundism, and the rise of a group of sects 
more or less “‘evangelical,’’ which apparent- 
ly owe something of their hold upon the peo- 
ple to governmental activity in the sup- 
pression of dissent; the lamentable ineffi- 
ciency of the Russian Orthodox clergy has 
done the rest. Accordingly, it is believed 





dition. These conclusions were vigorously 
assailed two years later by Julius Well- 
hausen in the first volume of his ‘Geschichte 
Israels,’ where he endeavored to show that 
the proper names in the priestly code 
ascribed to the Mosaic period were, like the 
code itself, the fabrications of a much later 
time, and that the inferences drawn from 
them by Nestle were therefore invalid. In 
the present volume Prof. Hommel follows 
out the lines of investigation indicated and 
partly opened up by Nestle, and brings to 
bear upon the subject a vast amount, not 
only of accurate learning, but also of new 
and valuable material derived from South 
Arabian inscriptions, for which he {s in- 
debted especially to the recent scholarly 
explorationsof Dr.E.Glaser, who unfortunate- 
ly has published as yet only a small portion 
of the hundreds of casts and copies in his 
possession. Hommel’s treatment of per- 
sonal names and their etymological signifi- 
cance is exceedingly acute and exhaustive, 
and his work is certainly one of the most 
learned and valuable of recent contributions 
to primitive Biblical history. Whether his 
deductions in confirmation of the truth and 
trustworthiness of Hebrew tradition touch- 
ing pre-Mosaic times, the prevalence of 
monotheism and a high state of civilization 
among the Israelites at that early era, the 
reality of Abraham as an historical person- 
age, and not a merely tribal designation, the 
predominating influence of Babylonian in 
distinction from Canaanite culture, and other 
kindred topics, will be generally accepted by 
Biblical critics and the younger generation 
of theologians, remains to be seen. The 
English translation published by the Society 
for Promoting Christian Knowledge in Lon- 
don reads well, and is generally correct, but 
not always. 


—Mr. H. C. Russell, F.R.S., Government 
Astronomer at New South Wales, has re- 
cently issued a group of valuable papers 
upon interesting points connected with his 
work in that remote country, not one-sev- 
enth of the whole Australian continent. The 
extremes of its climate he compares with 
Sicily and Edinburgh—the temperature of 
the latter prevails at its coldest mountain 
town, Kiandra, 4,600 feet elevation. The gene- 
ral features of the country are comprised in 
three divisions. A long strip of coast dis- 
trict contains fifteen large and navigable 
rivers; back of this fertile and well-watered 
region, with its abundant rainfall, comes a 
range of high lands along the mountains, 
also with plenty of rain, and well adapted 
for agricultural purposes; and in the west 
the great plains, with a number of small 
rivers. A large capital has been expended 
here in making tanks and artesian wells, 
though even now the country is hardly 
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adapted for raising fruit or cereals. Mr. 
Russell believes in a certain periodicity of 
the weather; and in a paper read before the 
toyal Society of New South Wales, he sets 
forth his theory that the seasons may be 


forecast years in advance. Floods and 
droughts are carefully studied from early 
records, and generalizations deduced from 
them. A drought in New South Wales is 


not merely a few weeks without rain, as in 
England or America, but occasional periods 
of months or years when, from the dimi- 
nished rainfall,the country is almost literally 
burned up, no crops can be raised, and cattle 
die in large numbers. In 
a superabundance of rain, 
able diminution is hardly noticeable, while 
in another place, having just enough in the 
best times, a slight withdrawal makes seri- 
ous drought. The same 
both cases—great heat and drying winds. 
From his diagram upon which all droughts 
in all countries without regard to their in- 
tensity were placed in order of time since 
1788, Mr. Russell sees marked evidence of a 
nineteen-year cycle. 


countries having 


even a consider- 


causes operate in 


Going backward still 
further he finds noticeable verification. The 


nineteen-year cycle would seem to have 
been in marked progress not less than a 


thousand years, and may, Mr. Russell as- 


sumes, be trusted to continue and justify 


forecasts based upon it for a long time to 
come. <A paper upon the ocean currents 
around Australia is compiled from seventy- 
six records which had been put into bot- 
tles and cast into the sea at various points, 
and Mr. Russell has charted not the sup- 
posed track taken by the bottle. but the 


shortest line between the points of throw- 


ing overboard and of finding. The mean 
rates of motion over the same ocean are, 
however, singularly alike. In the case of 


three bottles set afloat off Cape Horn they 
to have followed nearly the same 
tracks, and to have travelled 9.0, 7.9, and 10.3 


seem 


miles daily, over distances of 9,517, 8,617, 
and 9,585 miles. One bottle going south- 
ward made nearly eighteen miles a day 
More of these ‘‘current papers’’ are found 


on the coast between Melbourne and Ade- 
laide than in any other part of Australia. 


KNIGHT’S WORDSWORTH. 

The Poetical Works of William Wordsworth. 
Edited by William Knight. 8 vols. Mac- 
millan. 

The Prose Works of William Wordsworth. 
Edited by William Knight. Mac- 
millan. 


2 vols. 


When it was announced, some time ago, 
that Prof. Knight was about to reédit 
Wordsworth, the news was received by lite- 
rary students with what Dr. Johnson might 
have called feelings of expectancy mingled 
with trepidation. Prof. Knight was known 
as an enthusiastic and untiring Wordsworth- 
ian, possessed of a singular faculty for col- 
lecting materials and getting at inaccessible 
things. He had also commanded, for years 
the good offices of many close students of 
Wordsworth, some of them men of learning 
and acuteness. On the other hand, his 
former edition (Edinburgh, 1882-86) 
given an altogether favorable impression of 
his accuracy or his good judgment The 


had not 


beautiful volumes of this older issue were 
in every library, and, despite their inconve- 
nient size, in every hand: but, the mors 
they were used, the clearer it became that 


they needed 


thorough revision, and the 
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stronger grew the doubt whether Prof. Knight 
could ever fit his habit of mind to the re- 
quirements of editorial exactness Ten 
volumes of the new edition, out of a promised 
sixteen, now appeared, and one can 
arrive at a tolerably correct estimate of the 
merits of the performance 

i.-viil 
Works, and have, accordingly 
The Prose Works 
Vols. xi.-xvi. 
Wordsworth’'s 


have 


the Poetical 


a special tith 


Volumes contain 


page come next, in two 
volumes. will 
thy journals 


William and Dorothy 


contain Doro 
the letters of 
Wordsworth, a large 
luding 
of Words 
The Life, we 
considerably 
than that published in 1889, for the 
and journals will not have to be included in 
it. The 


unpublished 


amount of bibliographical matter (ine 


an entirely new ‘Bibliography 
, and a Life 


will be 


worth Criticism”) 


shorter 


are assured, 


letters 
will afford much 
Prof. Knight men 


tions, in particular, the poet's own letters to 


Correspondence 


matter. 


Wrangham, and more than a hundred letters 
from Dorothy Wordsworth to Mrs 
All this 
for the 
tion among the books of the century. what 
thought of its 
The 


Clarkson 


will be worth having, and insures 


new enterprise a 


resper table posi 


ever claims to def 


may be 
nitiveness volumes of the 


We shall 


two 


4 


Works call for no comment 


i, re 
fore, confine ourselves in this notice to the 
Poetical Works 

Two fundamental questions confronted 





the editor at the outset: the fort 


ation or se 
lection of a text, and the settlement of tt 
order in which the poems should be printed 
length 


For the former, Prof. Knight 


Both problems are discussed at some 
in the preface. 


ly 


has certainly reached a correct sol 

Wordsworth was continually revising his 
poetry, often for the better, but not seldom 
decidedly for the worse. An eclectic text like 
that formed by Matthew Arnold his well 
known volume of ‘Selections,’ would very 
properly be resented as an impertinence in a 
complete edition To take one text for one 


poem, another for 


another, 


Ac -ordin 


was equally ou 





of the question 


has decided to ac 






worth himself finally adoy 





the text of 1849-50—but to register, in foo 
notes, all the variations, except those of 
spelling and punctuation, shown by the ¢ 
tions published in the poet's lifetin r dis 
covered in manuscript. No conceivab! 
jection can be urged against this met! 
and its advantages are manifest, not 
least of them being the opportunity it af 
fords to students of literature to obse 
motions of the artist's mind and the artist's 
hand Every imaginable kind of shift 
is represented in these textual notes. The 
general is substituted for t part ar. ft? 
part lar for tt £ a hor . xpres 
sions make way for more elegant ones 
ventional elegances are replaced by vig s 
, S ? ho , e< an . at a 
tre hms t ar ke nes ~ 
arly Tes ga s s 
VI 1 Vor 1s T | . 
s way back a vers e 
ed agair rhaps t rocess of ss 
evisio 
. - 
ve 
on 
ned 
and a ronological arrangem s carried 
through. To the justifying of this procedure 


De. 


rrot 


4 ae . e 
‘night devotes much 








my ¢ 


which, rated 
‘too curious and striving apologies 
his 


ties for study 


gument we fear, must be 
among 
Hts main 


plan affords special opport: 


argument is, of that 


course 





ng the development of the poet's mind and 


art He does not convince us, howev 

that a chronological table, like Prof. Dow 
den’s, would not, In this respect, have a 
swered every purpose. We cannot he! 


thinking that no editor has a right to i 


regard his author's wishes tn so deli 


and far-reaching a fashion From Words 
worth’s point of view, an arrangement ? 
lates is, as he once sald with n h empha 
sis, “the worst possible and, however 
structive Prof. Knight may find his ow: 
order, most readers will prefer that to whic! 
the poet himself gave so much tin and 








ains, and which ts in some respects a very 
sienificant expression of his eritleal t? 
We need not go into the question at lars 
for, in the present instance, Prof. Knaist 
ethod is condemned bv its res a Pix 
wl h belong together ? ‘ 
f sentiment and assocta \ ht . 
rm as ler, and vet, af all r \ 
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We i wish this were he onlv editorial 
obdligat which Prof. Knight had gle ! 
- sligt giv pe rfart 27 ha ‘ 
< st remarked {s but-too te¢ 
s f his methods The textual t 
< wT, ha a h y - +> a t} ose in ‘7 
former editior and. tl gh they do not a 
ways i lose ser vy. may be accepted 
s subs tially accurate. Still, in one vexa 
Ss s they she \ 1 A onspicu 
s Wi the carelessness, or, at all events 
the vacillation, which pervades the work 
ne ‘Simon Lee’ it was clearly Prof 
Knight's intention to register variants fully 
the footnotes, as usual, and there is, a 
rdingly, no hint In the body of the volume 
hat this has not been done. In an Appen 
iix, however, which, characteristically, 1s 
furnished with no backward reference to 


the page where the poem is printed, we read 


that “it was found impossible to describe 


within the limits of a footnote, the endl 
shiftings to and fro of the stanzas and haif 


stanzas,” and accordingly we have an addi- 





C4 


tional two pages and a half of textual ap- 
paratus. If this appendix formed a part of 
the editor’s first plan (which we very much 
doubt), the introduction to the poem, or the 
first textual note, should have apprised the 
reader of its existence and whereabouts, 

If we pass from the textual to the explana- 
tory and illustrative notes, we find a pre- 
vailing unsteadiness of purpose and of per- 
formance. Take, for example, the matter of 
imitations and parallel passages. It is no 
doubt difficult to maintain any consistent 
principle in calling attention to such things. 
But Prof. Knight does not seem to have 
striven to maintain any principle; rather, he 
has jotted down, somewhat idly, a few pas- 
sages in other authors that occurred to him 
or were sent to him by correspondents. 
Sometimes the parallel is slender enough. 
It requires a microscopic eye to detect, as 
Canon Ainger and Prof. Knight have done, 
a reminiscence of Lady Winchelsea’s vivid 
if ill-finished lines, 

‘“* Whose stealing pace and lengthened shade we 


feel, 
Till torn-up forage in his teeth we hear,”’ 


in Wordsworth’s prosaic and ineffective 


‘The horse alone seen dimly as I pass 
Is cropping audibly his later meal.’’ 


Why, too, should it be thought necessary to 
quote “L’Allegro’’ when Wordsworth merely 
mentions Euphrosyne (vol. vil., p. 185)? 
There {s no real allusion to Milton in the 
passage thus annotated. Quite malapropos 
is the quotation from ‘‘Henry V.”’ made to 
illustrate a passage in the ode ‘Imagina- 
tion—ne’er before content.’’ Wordsworth, 
apostrophizing the God of Battles, has in his 
mind a thought very different from that of 
Shakspere’s king. He is contemplating the 
great purposes of God as worked out by the 
hand of man in warfare; in ‘Henry V.’’ it 
is the punishment of the individual offender 
that is in question. Other examples of this 
kind of annotation might be cited. On the 
other hand, clear cases of imitation or al- 
lusion are not seldom overlooked. In gene- 
ral, we cannot discern that any principle 
of choice has been observed, or even con- 
ceived, with respect to the citation of pa- 
rallels 

A rather large number of Prof. Knight’s 
notes are of what used to be called the 
“school-boy’’ sort. In particular, he has 
thought it right to explain many classical 
allusions of a distinctly every-day character. 
“Leonidas, king of Sparta, killed in the 
heroic defence of the pass of Thermopylae, 
n. c. 480°; “The Nine Muses, called the 
Pierides, from Pieria, near Olympus, where 
they were said to have been born, or first 
worshipped by the Thracians’’; ‘‘Numa Pom- 
pilius, the second king of Rome’”’ (there 
follows a quotation from Niebuhr); ‘The 
statue of Amenophis in the vicinity of 
Thebes—called by the Greeks the statue of 
Memnon—was fabled to give forth a musical 
strain when touched by the first ray of sun- 
shine’; “The Hamadryads were supposed 
not only to haunt the trees, but to live in 
them, and to die with them’’—one is at a 
loss to decide for whom remarks of this 
nature are intende?. In a school-book of a 
very elementary kind they might possibly 
be in place, but in a dignified library edi- 
tion of an English classic—! Yet, even in 
this point, Prof. Knight has not managed to 
be steady in his commenting. ‘Bold Bel- 
falling ‘‘headlong from the 
fields of air’’ is left noteless by a scholiast 
who thinks it his duty to explain ‘‘the 


lerophon"’ 
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bright immortal Theban band” and to tell 
his readers that Alceeus wrote odes, and that 
“the Julian spear the way first opened’’ re- 
fers to “the conquest of Britain by Julius 
Cesar.’ Besides being elementary, some of 
these classical notes are vague and feeble. 
Thus, 


‘* Fabled Cytherea’s zone, 
Glittering before the Thunderer’s sighbt,’’ 


if it calls for any comment, calls for a 
reference to the fourteenth book of the 
‘Iliad,’ instead of which we find the fol- 
lowing obscure and ineffectual remark: ‘‘It 
was near the island of Cythera that Aphro- 
dite was said, according to some legends, 
to have risen from the sea foam. Hence the 
term ‘Cytherea’s zone.’ The ‘Thunderer’ is, 
of course, Jupiter Tonans.”’ To tell the truth, 
one cannot help suspecting that Prof. Knight 
is not very ready with his Greek and Latin 
authors; for, apart from such commonplaces 
as Leonidas and Jupiter Tonans, he appears 
to have depended almost entirely on friends 
and correspondents for his knowledge of 
Wordsworth’s classical allusions. Even for 
such obvious learning as is required to ex- 
plain ‘‘Laodamia’’ and to compare ‘‘Dion”’ 
with Plutarch, the editor relies upon an- 
other, and the scrap-book appearance of the 
annotation is in some measure due to the 
necessity he is under of crediting to various 
persons information that ought to have been 
within his own reach. 

In fact, the more Prof. Knight’s notes are 
examined, the more slovenly they seem. 
Nothing surely can be more familiar than 
the story of “King Lear’’; yet, when Words- 
worth, in eight lines of ‘‘Artegal and Eli- 
dure,’ summarizes it (from Shakspere and 
not from Geoffrey of Monmouth), Prof. 
Knight seizes the opportunity to insert an 
extract from Milton’s ‘History of England’ 
which occupies a whole page of the very 
finest type. This is mere padding, nor can 
a more respectful term be applied to much 
of the five pages of anecdotical matter ap- 
pended to ‘‘The Brownies’ Cell.’”’ No blame 
attaches to Mr. Malcolm M’Farlane, patron- 
izingly described as ‘‘a very intelligent 
sheep-farmer in Buchanan parish,’’ for fur- 
nishing Prof. Knight with some irrelevant 
reminiscences of a whiskey-drinking con- 
gregation in Scotland. It was Mr. M’Far- 
lane’s plain duty to write freely, and he is 
doubtless as much surprised as we are to 
find the importance attached to this part of 
his communications. The letter from Prof. 
Sellar (vi., 206) need not be called padding, 
for it helps to fill a page that would other- 
wise be mostly white paper. Yet we venture 
to think that Prof. Sellar did not intend it 
for formal publication. 

On the “Fish-women”’ sonnet we observe 
a note that is downright amazing. ‘‘The 
name Amphitrite,’’ runs this curious bit of 
sciolism, “is probably derived from the 
noise of waters pouring through the rifts of 
rocks, and there may be an allusion to this 
in the concluding lines of the sonnet.’’ One 
might excuse the obsoleteness of this com- 
ment, but it is not easy to pardon its frigidi- 
ty. To explain 


‘“‘Their voices into Mquid music swell, 
Thrilling each pearly cleft and sparry grot, 
The undisturbed abodes where sea-nymphsdwell "' 


as an etymological allusion is*’certainly an 
exploit. 

Almost as good is the remark, ‘‘Here the 
reference may be to Caedmon's Paraphrasr,”’ 
attached to the well-known stanza in which 
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Wordsworth refers to the hymns of the 
Druids: 
‘* Not such the initiatory strains 
Committed to the silent plains 
In Britain's earliest dawn: 
Trembled the groves, the stars grew pale, 
While all too daringly the veil 
Of nature was withdrawn!’ 
If Prof. Knight would refresh his memory 
by reading a few pages of what he calls 
“Cadmon’s Paraphrase,’’ he would at once 
admit that it contains nothing to make the 
stars grow pale or the groves tremble. As 
to its having been ‘‘committed to the silent 
plains in Britain’s earliest dawn,” the less 
said about that the better. 

Another instance of lack of penetration is 
the note on the sonnet entitled ‘‘Cap- 
tivity.”” ‘‘Why this sonnet was printed from 
1819 to the last edition of 1849 with inverted 
commas,” says Professor Knight solemnly, 
“T have never been able to discover.’’ Sure- 
ly there is no great mystery here. Words- 
worth is not speaking in the first person in 
this poem: it is an ejaculation of Mary, 
Queen of Scots, from beginning to end. This 
is the plain reason for the quotation marks, 
which, we suspect, have never perplexed 
anybody before. 

A few miscellaneous flaws may here be 
collected. The note on Mithridates and 
Odin (iii. 187) is vague and feeble: one is 
left in doubt whether Professor Knight re- 
gards ths Seandinavian god as an historical 
character or not. Yet there is nothing real- 
ly obscure in Wordsworth’s allusion. In 
striking contrast with the editor’s indeci- 
sion on this point is his dogmatic dictum 
about Stonehenge, which is, we are inform- 
ed, ‘‘a Saxon ring, set up—after the Romans 
had left Britain—for parliamentary and coro- 
nation purposes’’ (v. 112). To ascribe to 
Spenser the epitaph on Sidney quoted at i. 267 
is a serious error. For Taliesin the reader 
is referred to nothing better than ‘‘Pitseus”’ 
and Sharon Turner (vii. 13). What German 
scholar is meant by ‘‘Welcher’”’ (vi. 204) it 
is not hard to guess, but the misprint is 
amusing. “De rerum nature” (vii. 328) is 
another ugly slip of the types. At ii. 204,one 
expects some information about ‘‘the German 
of Frederica Brun’’; what is offered instead is 
an ill-expressed and indeed scarcely gram- 
matical note, with regard to the Scottish 
ballad ‘‘Binnorie,’’ with a misprint in the 
title given to it by Scott—a note hardly 
intelligible and thoroughly misleading. At 
i. 77, ‘‘published’’ should of course be ‘‘pub- 
lished in part.’’ At ii. 248, Chaucer’s little 
schoolboy is made to sit in, instead 
of at, his primer. Useless repetition is 
not lacking. Thus, in volume vi. we are 
thrice informed, in the compass of two 
pages, that a certain sonnet was published 
January 28, 1816. Lack of exact references 
may almost be called a characteristic trait 
of Prof. Knight's notes. Wordsworth re- 
fers to ‘‘Tasso” for the phrase dolcemente 
feroce, and Prof. Knight contents himself 
with a like indefiniteness. Nobody expects 
chapter and verse from poets, but editors 
exist for the express purpose of giving them. 
Other examples of this carelessness are iii. 
40, vi. 186, vii. 17, 305, where ‘Sartor Resar- 
tus,’ Gray’s ‘Journal,’ Bede’s ‘Ecclesiastical 
History,’ and Burn’'s ‘History of Westmor- 
land and Cumberland’ are quoted or cited by 
title merely, with no hint of chapter or vol- 
ume or page or edition. 

It is not to be inferred from all this that 
Professor Knight's notes are valueless or 
that all of them are slovenly. As a whole, 
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those that concern themselves with literary 
or historical comment and illustration or 
with exegesis are disappointing, either for 
what they contain or for what they omit, or 
from their form. But in three particulars 
Prof. Knight has done excellent service to 
literary history. He has collected every 
scrap of evidence which can help to deter- 
mine the dates of the several poems and the 
circumstances under which they were writ- 
ten; he has explained all personal and aute- 
biographical allusions; and he has given 
much time and pains to Wordsworth’s topo- 
graphy. In the last-mentioned particular, 
the interest of which need not here be in- 
sisted on, he has had enthusiastic and intel- 
ligent collaboration. The Duddon Sonnets, 
for example, are accompanied by an elabo- 
rate commentary of this kind prepared by 
Mr. Herbert Rix, and have, also, some brief 
notes by Canon Rawnsley, whose books on 
the Lake Country are widely and favorably 
known. Some readers may think the topo- 
graphy over-minutely studied, but we cannot 
agree with them. The apparent excess is 
due to the fact not that too much attention 
has been paid to topography, but that too 
little has been paid to some other matters, 
particularly those of a literary kind. 

In closing we wish to provide against a 
possible misconception. Prof. Knight has, 
in our opinion, done a great service to lite- 
rature in his new Wordsworth, and his yol- 
umes will long rank as a standard library 
edition of the poet. Such a work, however, 
demands a high standard of editorial accu- 
racy and elegance, and to this standard the 
volumes before us do not conform. Though 
well qualified to be the general manager of 
such an undertaking, Prof. Knight should 
not have tried to work without a colleague, 
but should have selected some associate who 
could supply his own serious defects in 
learning, accuracy, and neatness of literary 
workmanship. 


The Sense of Beauty; Being the Outlines of 
Asthetic Theory. By George Santayana. 
Charles Scribner's Sons. 1896. 

This book is the best possible complement 
to Mr. H. R. Marshall’s work on sthet- 
ics. Marshall's theories concern themselves 
with the elementary conditions that make 
experiences agreeable or disagreeable. Dr. 
Santayana has but little to say of these con- 
ditions; he takes differences of pleasantness 
for granted, and traces those further cond}. 
tions that prompt us to regard the pleasant- 
ness rather as a quality of the object than 
as an affection of the self—such 
tion Of our pleasure’’ being for him the best 
definition of the ‘‘beauty”’ of the experience. 
Between them these two authors place our 
country well in the van of the literature of 
this fascinating, though profoundly unsatis- 
fying, topic of speculation. 

The great merit of both works is the 
concreteness and reality with which their 
authors grasp the subject. An artist read- 
ing them will not find the deepest instincts 
of his Being violated as it is by so much 
of the grotesque stuff called €sthetics in 


“objectiva- 


the systems of German philosophers, from 
Baumgarten and Kant downwards. These 
American writers, he will say, have been 


there, and know how I and those like me 
feel about our work. The stainless exclu- 
siveness and absolute supremacy of an ab- 
Straction called Beauty, with a big B, play 
ho part in their pages, and the vast and 
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shifting play of Man’s wsthetic life has con- 
sequently a chance of coming to its rights. 
Dr. Santayana’s pages are indeed saturated 
with so catholic a sensibility for the most 
diverse sources of wsthetic value that one is 
almost surprised to find him standing up a» 
firmly as he does in many places for classic 
determinism of form (which usually is what 
the Beauty with a big B means) as against 
that richness in vague suggestion that cha- 
racterizes romantic work. This just balance 
in a strongly sympathetic wsthetk nature ts 
what gives to his various critical judgments 
such luminousness and weight. 

After fifty pages on the nature of beauty, 
in which he takes an ultra empiricist post 


tion, Dr. Santayana discusses (in three se- 
parate sections) the sensible material, the 
form of combination, and the expression or 
remote suggestiveness of things, as being 
respectively the sources of our pleasure in 
them. Form is more essential than sugges- 


tiveness, matter more essential than form 
Here is a passage in which he defends the 
claims of pure sensation: 
“There is no effect 
an effect of material could not en 
hance, and this effect of material, underly- 
ing that of form, raises the lattertothe high 
er power, and gives to the beauty of the ob- 
ject a certain poignancy, thoroughness, and 
infinity which it otherwise would have lack 
ed. . . . Taste, when it is spontaneous 
always begins with the senses. The 
simplest people appreciate the neatness of 
muslin curtains, shining varnish, and bur- 
nished pots. <A rustic garden is a shallow 
patchwork of the liveliest flowers, without 
that reserve and repose which is given by 
spaces and masses. Noise and vivacity is 
all that childish music contains, and pri- 


of form which 


mitive songs add little more of form than 
what is required to compose a few monoto 
nous cadences. These limitations are not 


to be regretted; they are a proof of sinceri- 
ty. Such simplicity is not the absence of 
taste, but the beginning of it. A people 
with genuine wsthetic perceptions creates 


traditional forms and expresses the simple 
pathos of its life in unchanging but signi- 





ficant themes, repeated by generation after 
generation. Whe n sincerity is lost, and a 
snobbish ambition is substituted, bad taste 


comes in. The essence of it is a substitution 
of non-wsthetic for wsthetic values. To love 
glass beads is barbarous, perhaps, but not vul- 
gar; to lovejewels only because theyare dear 
isvulgar; and to betray the motive by placing 
them ineffectivelyis an offence against taste. 






The test is always the same: Does the 
thing itself actually please? If it does, your 
taste is real; it may be different from that 
of others, but it is equally justified and 
grounded in human nature. If it does not 
your whole judgment is spurious, and you 
are guilty, not of heresy, which in Esthe- 
tics is orthodoxy, but of hypocrisy, which 
is self-excommunication from its sphere 
“Now, a great sign of this hypocrisy is 
insensibility beauty When 
people show ‘nt to pri 
nary and fu when they 
are incapable except ir 


mas- 


frames, or beauties great 
t are 


ters, we may justl pect that they 
and that their verbal 





parrots, and histori- 
cal knowledge covers a tral lack of @s- 
thetic sense. Where, on the contrary, insen- 
sibility to hi gher fi rms of beauty does not 


lower, we 


hare 
there 


natural love of the 
ouraged ; 


exclude a 
ave every reason to de en 
is a true and healthy v 


experience 









he proves 
rium; that appear- 
him, and that he can 

0 We have but 
to enlarge h 
his discriminations 
can do—and the same 
reveal to him every 
fair 





1s 


to analyze so short 


» - . ‘ 7 *? "? , ‘ i? 
& OOOK wu Simapiy Ali @ilebuoh wo lis 


! 


; 


| he hints and never expresses 


will content with once 
in which 
quality of re 


suggestiveness in objects of art 


merits, we ourselves 
more quoting. Here is & passage 
Dr. Santayana treats of the 


mote 


“It is the free of our activity of 
apperception that gives so peculiar an in 
terest to indeterminate objects, to the vague 
the incoherent, the variously 
interpretable. The more this effect is a; 
pealed to, the greater wealth of thought is 
presumed in the observer, and the less mas 


exercise 


the suggestive 





tery is displayed by the artist A poor anc 
literal mind cannot enjoy the opportunity 
for reverie and construction given by the 
stimulus of indeterminate objects; it lacks 


the requisite resources 
annoyed, and turns 


it is nonpluased and 
away to simpler and 





t 
more transparent things with a feeling of 
helplessness often turning inte contempt 
And, on the other hand, the artist who is 
not artist enough, who has too many irre 
pressible talents and too little technica 
skill, is sure to float in the region of the to 
ljeterminate. He sketches and never paints 


he stimulates 


and never informs This is the method of 
the individuals and nations that have more 
Kenius than art 

“The consciousness that a es this 





chara 


teristic is the sense 
t 











mighty significance And 
necessarily an tlluston 
materials——be they words 
matter—imposes a limit at bis 
expression The reality of ex; ence ca 
never be quite re lered thre these 
lia. The greatest mastery of technique w 
therefore come short of perfect adequary 
and exhaustiveness; there must always re 
main a penumbra and a fringe of suggestior 
if the most explicit representation is toe com 
» +> w v. he . eT al pro 
{ the living of things {ts 
n KTASp« there will accordingly 
be a fe nadequacy of expressi and a: 
appea ’ the observe te ece out ou n 
perfections with his thoughts But this 
should come anly of a 
atient and well ex 
hausted: else wt real 
ly onfusio a sim 
plest thing beco have 
forgotten how ial 
lee e in the 8 





of the philosop? 





think, the poet who ha to write a, 
the painter who aint 
and the impression that has not learned to 
, 
express itself—all of which are compatible 
with an immensity of genius in the inex 
essidle soul 
But it se s absurd to quote one pag 
‘ al anothe fre t book We 
t ost ¢ ha allv as one of 
bes ont s \ ade t the sub 
; | ? ous 
} t 4 x pe \ ana u 
and a SU vely good Enelis! 
style 
, ? ? 
History of Ancient Greek Literatu Ry 
1 nn} : 
Gilbert Murray LD. Appleton & Co 
Prof. Murray's: volume is the first of the 
y a : — 
Se es of ‘‘Literatures of the World which is 


ng edited by Mr. Edmund Gosse, and it 


Introdus 


ains the ed rs General 
r We are disposed to believe that there 
must exist in the soul of the modern book 
uyer an insatiate craving for uniformity 


and correlation, and that the publishers who 
‘Literatures,’ and ‘Epochs’ 
vy the series know their public better than 
' Nevertheless, the scholar will al- 
a rooted distrust of any scheme 
literature by 
will find no 


‘Heroes,’ 


wavs have 


ld wt 
ima fue 


his favorite 
other. He 


u out 


the pattern of 


any 


thing to allure in Mr. Gosse’s promise that 
great care will be taken to preserve uni 
formity of form and disposition, so as to 


for purposes 
the lite- 
proper 


make the volumes convenient 


of comparison, and so as to enable 
themselves to be studied in 


This 


ratures 


correlation will but suggest to him 


_ 
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the estimable efforts of the Chautauqua | 
Reading Circle, for nothing will convince 
your scholar that a.work that is ‘“‘pleasant | 
enough and picturesque enough to be stu- | 
died by those who seek nothing from their 
books but enjoyment,’’ can be to his ad- 
dress. It is nothing less than a slap in the 
face of the classical scholar of to-day to 
be told that Greek literature is “independent 
of philology and political history,’’ especially 
when Mr. Gosse follows up this remarkable 
statement with the assurance that, “in pre- 
paring these books, the first aim will be to 
make them exactly consistent with all the 
latest discoveries of fact.” 

Let us see how Prof. Murray, in his treat- 
ment of Greek Literature, works out this 
idea of winning both votes. The editor’s 
introduction was framed to catch the vote of 
the general public; Mr. Murray’s preface 
quietly ignores Mr. Gosse and conciliates the 
scholar. ‘Our ultimate literary judgments 
upon an ancient writer,” he says (p. xii), 
‘generally depend, and must depend, upon 
a large mass of philological and antiquarian 
argument.”’ He goes on to acknowledge his 
deep indebtedness to Von Wilamowitz-Moel- 
lendorff, ‘‘whose historical insight 
has changed the face of many departments 
of Hellenic study within the last fifteen 
years.”” So much for Mr. Gosse’s ‘‘self-re~ 
liant’”’ Greek literature! Mr. Murray’s con- 
ception of the Greek, as stated in his pre- 
face, rejects alike Pater’s ‘‘esthetic and 
fleshly’’ pagan and the “serene and class- 
ical’ Greek of Winckelmann and Goethe. 
Without defining his abstract Greek, Mr. 
Murray gives us a fairly good negative idea 
of him—he is, we imagine, the mean of Dr. 
Johnson’s “savages addressed by Demos- 
thenes’” and the radiant young demii-gods of 
Mr. Alma-Tadema’s paintings. 


In his chapter on Homer Mr. Murray 
makes more concessions to the learned than 
to the general reader. Yet we imagine that 
the scholar who is interested in dialects will 
seek elsewhere such a close discussion of 
Aeolic and Ionic as that-to which Mr. Mur- 
ray devotes five pages; in a work which, 
after all, is meant as a popular sketch, this 
space might have been more profitably given 
to quotations from or an analysis of the 
Homeric poems for the benefit of the gene- 
ral reader, for whom is assumed here a 
knowledge of Homer which he does not pos- 
sess. Some account of the classical literary 
tradition regarding Homer and the influence | 
of the poems on Greek literature and life we 
look for in vain. Passing to the Lyric Poets, 
we find scant notice given to Bacchylides, in 
spite of the recent discovery of several of 
his odes; here, again, one would have ex- | 
pected Mr. Murray to mention the high 
place accorded him by the ancients—a place 
for which it is hoped that the lately ac- 
quired poems may account. 

The first half of the book ends with an 
excellent chapter on Thucydides, and the 
second opens with the drama. Mr. Murray 
seems to follow Dérpfeld on the question 
of the Greek stage (see p. 203). The treat- | 
ment of Euripides is undoubtedly the best 
part of the book, because the most sympa- | 
thetically written. Here Mr. Murray gives | 
us the impression that he is really relating 
his own adventures with the masterpieces | 
that he describes. Your genuine Ibsenite | 
is always restlessly assuring the world that | 
Ibsen is a classic; so Mr. Bernard Shaw an- | 

| 





nounces once a week in the Saturday Review | 
that he is vastly superior to Shakspere; 50, | 





in his turn, Mr. Murray makes the most 
of his opportunity and classes Ibsen with 
Aeschylus as a “Titanic mind’”’ (p. 227), and 
tells us that the ‘Oedipus Tyrannus’ of 
Sophocles reminds one of Ibsen’s plays, be- 
cause “the interest turns, not on what the 
characters do, but on their finding out what 


' 


they have done.” Is this fair to the gene- 


ral reader who knows his “Hedda Gabler” | 


and his ‘‘Little Eyolf,’’ but will never cor- 
rect Mr. Murray’s analogy by reading Sopho- 
cles? For there seems to us to be an im- 
mense difference between finding out what 
you have done (with Sophocles) and finding 
out after agonies of introspection what you 
are (with Ibsen). Mr. Murray goes on to 
compare the symbolism of the ‘“‘Hippolytus’”’ 
with the symbolism of ‘‘Brand.’’ So that al- 
most before we know it we are left with a 
trail of Ibsen over our conceptions of 
Aeschylus, Sophocles, and Euripides. This is 
a good instance of the fallacy of expressing 
the past in terms of the present; the writer 
who does this usually adds a qualification, 
but the reader carries away the wrong im- 
pression in nine cases out of ten. Mr. Mur- 
ray does not follow the modern tendency, 
at any rate in Germany, to regard Demos- 
thenes as a patriotic agitator whose influ- 
ence over Athens was fatal and policy 
short-sighted. Adolph Holm’s arraignment 
of Demosthenes, in his third volume, ought 
to have some effect on English scholars; 
Mr. Murray gives his readers the old-fash- 
ioned view of Philip as the villain and De- 
mosthenes as the patriotic statesman. 

To attack an author for his exclusions and 
his narrow range in a volume that was li- 
mited to 400 pages is so easy a task that the 


| critic is disarmed. He can only deplore the 


fact that a historian who consents to survey 
Greek literature in so narrow a space is 
inevitably committed to the lamentable 
theory that Greek literature ‘‘stopped short 
at the cultivated court’’ of Alexander of Mace- 
don. So it happens that Mr. Murray, like so 
many others, declines into the baldest sum- 
mary of names and dates for the period 
following the death of Demosthenes. He al- 
lows a dozen pages only to the whole Greco- 
Roman period, and gives a bare page to Lu- 
cian, whom he calls a “second-century 
sophist,"" without having pointed out the 
enormous difference between the sophists of 
Plato’s day and the showy declaimers who, 


| under Hadrian and his successors, taught the 


art of using the Greek classics to ornament 
Roman life. To bracket Dion Chrysostomus 
with Herodes Atticus and Aristides as a 
“mere stylist’’ is an astonishing piece of 
criticism, unless one goes on to explain, as 
Mr. Murray does not, what an important and 
picturesque figure Dion’s life and his record 
of it make him in that interesting and too- 
neglected period. 

Of this whole Greco-Roman period we 
may say that one excellent way of seeing 
what classical literature was is by estimat- 
ing what post-classical literature was not. 


| When Dr. Verrall issues his ‘Latin Litera- 


ture’ in this series, we do not expect to find 
in it that “‘correlation’’ with Mr. Murray’s 
book so confidently predicted by the editor. 
For it is only by the study of Greek litera- 
ture under the Roman £mpire that we can 
understand the contemporary literature of 
Rome. Mr. Mackail, some years ago, did, 
brilliantly, for Latin what Mr. Murray has 
now done for Greek literature; he gave his 
quotations regularly in the original, and 
we wish that Mr. Murray could have done 








the same, at any rate in footnotes. We are 
surprised to see colloquialisms, such as 
“going one better’ and “rubbing it in,’’ in 
a work of serious scholarship which comes 
from that side of the water on which the 
Queen's English is supposed to be carefully 
guarded; the dropping of an ‘‘h’’ in Kirch- 
hoff’s name is an unexpected lapse in an 
author who owes so much to his study of 
the Germans. But, when all is said that 
can be said in criticism of Mr. Murray’s 
work, it remains a powerful and original 
study; pwyryoetat tis paddov H utmynoeta—it is 
easier to criticise than to imitate. 


The Theory of International Trade: With 
Some of Its Applications to Economic 
Policy. By C. F. Bastable, M.A., LL.D. 
Second edition. revised. Macmillan Co. 
1897. Pp. xii, 183. 

After an interval of ten years, Prof. Bas- 
table presents us with a new edition of his 
well-known work on international trade. 
While it has not been found necessary to 
make any structural changes, or to alter 
seriously the original materials, the book 
has been carefully revised, and its references 
have been brought thoroughly up to date. 
The author's first purpose is to subject the 
classical theory of international trade to a 
critical examination, and to determine the 
extent to which it requires restatement. In 
the opening chapter he considers the reasons 
that led English economists to formulate a 
special theory of exchange to explain the 
facts of international trade, and concludes 
that there are still substantial grounds to 
justify such procedure. Then he elaborates 
the doctrines of comparative costs and of the 
equation of reciprocal demand. The treat- 
ment of these subjects follows closely the 
traditional methods of presentation, but on 
some minor points a _ few oversights of 
other writers are corrected. Concerning 
the movements of money in international 
commerce, the author holds firmly to the 
supply-and-demand theory. Like all other 
writers upon this particular subject, he is 
unable to find a substitute for “the quantity 
theory of money.” The last half of the 
work is devoted mainly to a consideration 
of the question of free trade and protec- 
tion, to which the author applies consis- 
tently the theory that he has elaborated, 
even if he is unable to advance much that 
can be called original. 

Undoubtedly such a book as this serves a 
useful purpose, but its methods of presenta- 
tion are such as to limit its serviceableness 
in all except purely scientific circles. The 
author rightly enough directs his attention 
mainly to permanent results and to what 
holds true in the long run. He treats in- 
ternational trade as barter, and works out 
the theory of comparative costs in terms 
of units of sacrifice incurred in production. 
Such a procedure possesses scientific valid- 
ity, but lacks the features that appeal to the 
understanding of those persons who have not 
had considerable training in economic stu- 
dies. The man of business is confronted 
usually by the temporary results of eco- 
nomic causes. He knows that most inter- 
national transactions are carried on by in- 
dividuals, not by nations as such, and that 
international trade seems to be based upon 
differences of prices which are easy to un- 
derstand. Moreover, he insists that exports 
are sold for money, and that imports are 
paid for in the same manner. If the subject 
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were one of purely academic interest, the 


economist might fairly overlook these facts; | 


but its practical importance is so great 
that care should be taken to throw scientt- 
fic discussion into a form that will be in- 
telligible to persons who are not scientists. 
This it is not impossible to do. 
attention to immediate and temporary re- 
sults, a statistical demonstration of the fact 
that, in spite of immediate appearances, 
imports do pay for exports in the long run, 
and a translation of the doctrine of com. 
parative costs into the language of prices, 
would accomplish this end. The theory of 
international exchange may be made com- 
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floral original, but that it falls away as the economic side of Grecian history that 


steadily from the beauty of the oldest ex- 
ample at Abusir. This accords with what we 


.now of Egyptian art, in which the elusive | 


period of maturity continually recedes be- 


| fore investigation till there seems no room 


A little | 


in history for the time of preparation. The 


| new-found column not only is singularly 
| clear and precise in its representation of a 


| transformation from 


prehensible to any intelligent man by such | 


a mode of treatment, while all scientific pur- 
poses may be subserved equally well. 


group of half opened lotus buds tied about 
the top of a fourfold shaft, but has a purity 
of outline and grace of proportion which are 
not matched in the later ones. The gradual 
imitative forms to 
purely lithic is shown with unexpected and 
convincing continuity in the successive ex- 


| amples which M. Foucart has collated, trac- 


Since | 


Prof. Bastable fails to do this, his interest- | 


ing and valuable book will, like most other 
works on this subject, end in little more 
than purely academic discussion. 





Histoiredel’ Ordre Lotiforme: Etude a’ Arché- 
ologie Egyptienne. Par George Foucart, 


ing the lotus-column down from the strong- 
ly naturalistic monoliths of Abusir and Beni 


| Hassan to the huge and smoothly stuccoed 


Licencié en Droit, Ancien Inspecteur des | 


Fouilles et des Musées de l'Egypte, ete. 

Paris: Ernest Leroux. 1897. 

The columns in Hgyptian architecture have 
tempted archeologists, from De Quincy 


down, to discussions and theories, all turn- | 


ing to account in some way the manifest re- 
miniscences of floral and vegetable proto- 
types which they display. There is a very 
obvious relation between the column as we 
find it and the innumerable representations 
of it in bas-reliefs and papyri. But there 
has been a gap which could not be filled up 
between the picture and the real thing; for 
though we have abundant remains of early 
Egyptian building, we have had no columns 
which could be dated farther back than 
about half way in the series—that is to say, 
to the twelfth dynasty. Those in the hy- 
pogees at Beni Hassan have been recorded 
in every book on the archeology of Egypt 
as the oldest in the world; but excavations 
at Abusir, three or four years ago, revealed 
a column of the so-called lotus-bud type in a 
mastaba or tomb which {is clearly identified 
as a tomb of the fifth dynasty, so that it 
may be five hundred years earlier than those 
at Beni Hassan, or, according to some chro- 
nologies, eight hundred or a thousand. This 
discovery, of which an account was publish- 
ed in the Revue Archéologique in 1894 by M. 
De Morgan, has been used by M. George 
Foucart as the text for a careful monograph 
on the lotiform order. 

The lotiform column predominates in 
Egyptian architecture: it is that of which 
the consecutive forms can be most clearly 
traced, the prevailing one in pictured rep- 
resentations, and, so far as evidence went, 
even before the discovery of Abusir, the old- 
est. M. Foucart traces its history in a way 
that was till now impossible. The actual pro- 
totype he believes to have been a wooden co- 


lumn, and he accepts the natural theory that | 


pillars of the Ramassides at Karnak and Me- 
dinet Abu—amorphous forms which have so 
lost the lotus character that some archwo- 
logists have called them papyrus-bud co- 
lumns. He does not convince us when he in- 
sists that the clustering of the stone column 
is simply a development of the square stone 


| pier, dismissing the theory that it {s Inherit- 





the capital is an imitation of the bunches | 


of lotus which the flower-loving Egyptians 


used to tie about the tops of the shafts. The | 


theory of a metallic prototype, or even of 
floral ornaments of metal fastened to the 
top of the original column, stoutly maintain- 
ed by Chipiez, he absolutely rejects, and 
with reason, we think. Tracing the gradual 
modification of the type in historical ex- 
amples, he finds not only, as was to be ex- 
pected, that it diverges steadily from the 








| ed from the wooden original in an argument 


whose cogency we do not recognize; but he 
seems right in rejecting the theoryof Lepsius 
and others that the column was born of an 
attempt to embody the whole growth of the 
plant, arguing that it began with the buds 
at the capital, and that the rest was an 
afterthought of the middle Empire. 

M. Foucart keeps close to his main lire of 
discussion, with but slight notice of the 
other well-known Egyptian types—the palm- 
leaf, the papyrus or bell-capital, the Hathor 
capital—but he has many interesting things 
to say of the development and progressive- 
ness of Egyptian architecture, too often 
thought of as the type of immutability. We 
have not seen so adequate and satisfactory 
a discussion of any phase of Egyptian archi- 
tecture as this book. 


(Griechische Geschichte. Von Julius Beloch 
Strassburg: Triibner. 2 vols. 1893 and 


1897. 


An admirable feature of this work is its 


unity of plan. The reader of Beloch’s his- 
tory will be delighted to find himself pur- 
suing, not the separate narratives of the 
leading cities, as Sparta, Athens, and Syra- 
cuse, but the history of Greece as a whole 


Here is great improvement in the treatment | 


of Grecian history, made more practicable, 


to be sure, by the moderate compass of the | 


work, yet highly creditable to the author. It 
is to be hoped that future writers will in 
this respect work along the lines that Be- 
loch has sketched. Equally 
is his idea of making civilization rather 


than war the centre of interest. 


Am me h 
commendable 


We owe 
to Greece our science, our art, and our 
ideals of political and intellectual liberty; 
how disappointing it is, then, in approach- 
ing almost any one of the smaller 
Greece, to find ‘nt a 
dreary wilderness of military deta’ i But 
Beloch has restricted himself more th. i any 


previous writer to the lessons which ancient 


histories of 


Greece has to teach the moderns; he has | 


described briefly the intellectual, moral, and 
esthetic conditions of each stage in the de- 
velopment of the race, and has pointed out 
the influence of these conditions on soclety 
and government. It fs, perhaps, in treating 


| Beloch shows most originality and ability, 
and has made his largest_pontribution to ex- 
isting knowledge. H ervice in this is 
especially opportune at the present time, 
when economic questions are of supreme in 
terest. 
| His method ts critical—he bases his treat 
ment on a careful examination and estimate 
of the sources; he ts the pronounced foe of 
“mere hypothesis."’ In some instances, how 
ever, he has not lived up to his own ideal 
We find him occasionally offering conjecture 
as unconditioned fact. On the other hand 
he often pushes his critical method to ex 
tremes, thus relegating well-evidenced facts 
to the Hmbo of myth. This criticism should 
not apply to his disbellef in a Dorian mi 
gration. The theory of a Dorian conquest 
of the Peloponnesus, though not 
overthrown by Beloch, has expertenced a 


utterty 


severe shock at his hands, and with it thosa 
of which 


Some- 


“aristocracies based on conquest” 
too much has recently been made 
times Beloch seems unjust tn his Judgment 
of men and political parties. For tnetance. 
he assumes without convincing evidence that 
Pericles precipitated the Peloponnestan 
war to extricate himself from political com 
plications at home 
of the 


| seem to be aware that {ts faults were not 


And tn his treatment 
Athenlan democracy. he does not 
peculiarly democratic, but are to be found 
recurring in other forms of government, an 
cient and modern. This unfairness comes 
in part from his too confident use of part! 
The theory that 


each form of government has its pecullar 


san literature as evidence 
ical flavor—a theory very attractive to 
the Greeks—ts no longer tenable Yet if 
comparisons are of any value, no one ac- 
quainted with the facts could say that the 
Athenian democracy was less moral or less 
|; humane than the Athentan oligarchies, the 
Spartan aristocracy, or the monarchy of 

Alexander But Beloch con 
fesses that he is politically blassed by his 
begehrliches Proletartat 
ein ebenso begehrliches Junkertum” 
have led him to sympathize with Thera 
nes’s attempt to restrict the Athenian 


those possessed of a certain 


Philip and 


surroundings ein 


} franchise to 
property qualification, an attempt to strait 
} en still further the life of a city-state al 


ready dying of political {llfberality. Beloch 
offers nothing substantial to prove that 


| Theramenes's ideal was either good in itself 


\ \~ ; ww! 
ir practicabié 


I In short, he represents the 


anti-democratic tendency now prevalent fn 
the treatment of Grecian history. 

We miss also in Beloch’s work the interest 
| and inspiration that come from contact with 
| the brilliant personalities of Greece. In the 
prominence which he gives to the race, the 
| ir dividual recedes {nto the background. Ly- 

curgus, Pericles, and Alexander have in- 
| deed been overdone, and it is well to call at- 

tention to other things in history than the 

doings of eminent men; but Beloch appears to 
underestimated the influence of great 
Also, the reader 
of conventional Greek history will be con- 
stantly surprised at Beloch’s treatment of 
leading characters. He will find Dionysius 
I., once the bloody tyrant of Syracuse, now 
cleanly washed and habilitated as becomes 
| a great general, statesman, and tragic poet; 
| Eubulus, a prudent statesman wisely de- 
veloping and conserving the resources of his 
| country; and Epaminondas, still one of the 
i ablest military leaders of all time, yet lack- 


have 


| personalities on their age. 
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ing in statesmanlike foresight and breadth 
of view, introducing no new principles into 
polities, but onl ggravating the evils of 
city hegemony. och’s treatment of the 
political tendencies of the fourth century is 
fresh and suggestive; and indeed his entire 
work shows a thorough mastery of the 
available a discrimination in the 
selection of material, and on the whole a 
moderation and soundness of judgment that 
will make it an indispensable help to every 
careful student of Grecian history. 
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gress and growth of the British Empire 
during the Queen’s reign. With seventy- 
four Lilustrations and two Maps. 12mo, 
cloth, ornamental, gilt edges, $1.00. 


ADY. 


Sold by booksellers. Sent, postpaid, on receipt of 
price, by the Publishers, 
& CO., 


y Je! STV AT 
LONGMANS, GREEN, 
91-97 Fifth Avenue, New York 
DESCRIP TIVE CATALOGUE, giv- 
ing Contents and Critical Opinions of the 528 
books from HouGHTon, MivFLIN & Co.'s List included in 


the Model (A. L. A.”) Library exhibited at Chicago, 
will be sent to any aad ress, 4 Park St., Boston. 


, 





Daughters of Asculapius: Stories Written by 
Alemne and Students of the Woman's Medical 
College of Pennsylvania. Philadelphia: G. W. 

Jacobs & Co. T5e. 
Davies, Helen. The Reveries of a Spinster. F. T. 
le Comte de St. Val- 


Neely 
Thiers, 
; La Libération 


Doniol, Henrt. M. 
lier, le Général de Manteuffel. 
Documents inédits. 


du Territoire. 1871—1873. 
Paris: A. Colin & Cle. 
Drummond, Prof. Henry. A Life for a Life, and 

Other Addresses. F. H. Revell Co. 25c. 

Dubois, Marcel, and Guy, Camille. Les Régions 

iy, “he (Album Géographique. ] Paris: Colin 
e 


& , 
Dunning, B. J. The Genesis of Shakspere'’s Art: 
A Study of = Sonnets and Poems. Boston: Lee 


& Shepard. 

Findlay, J. J. Arnold of Rugby: His School Life 
and Contributions to Education. Cambridge: 
University Press; New York: Macmillan. $1.50, 

Foster, R. F. Complete Hoyle: . oe 
of Ail the Indoor Games. F. A. 8 Co. 

Fowler, N. C., jr. Fowler’s Publicity “hee York: 
Publicity Publishing Co, 

Fredericq, P. De Secten der Geselaars en der 
Dansers in de Nederlanden tijdens de 14de eeuw. 
Brussels. 

Gibson, W. H. Eye Spy: Afield with Nature 
omens Flowers and Animate Things. Harpers. 


Gillis, J. A. The Hawaiian Incident: An Examl- 
nation of Mr. Oleveland’s Attitude toward the 
Revolution of 1893. Boston: Lee & Shepard. T5c. 

Fair, Kind and True. By Junius, jr. Scranton, 
Pa.: ‘‘Republican’’ Print. 

Higginson, Ella. From the Land of the Snow- 
Hae Tales from Puget Sound. Macmillan. 

Hillhouse, Lizzie P. House Plants, and How to 
Succeed with Them. New York: A. T. Delamare 
Publishing Oo. $1. 


Educational. 


[Continued from page iit.} 


NEWPORT, R. I. 


Small Boarding School for Boys 


JOHN B. DIMAN (Harvard, A.M.), Head Master. 
Preparation for any College or Scientific School. 
Circular and references sent upon application. 





Williamsport Dickinson Seminary. 


Both sexes. Regular and Elective Courses. De- 
grees conferred. Fits for College. Music, Art, 
Modern Languages, specialties. Steam heat, elec- 
tric Nght. home comfo: Write for catalog. E. J. 
GRAY, D.D., President, Williamsport, Pa. 


CHELTENHAM MILITARY ACADEMY 


On the summit of the Chelten Hills, near Phila- 
delphia. Pennsylvania's leading college-prepara. 
tory boarding-school, under the military system. 
70 cadets; 10 aes instructors. Illustrated cata- 
sages. OHN C. om, sie o.. lene 





ABBOT ACADEMY a... on 


Begins its 69th yearSeptember 16, offering enlarged 
opportunities. Three Sem — Courses of studies 
and a Mie Course. Addre 

Miss LAURA S. WATSON, Prin., Andover, Mass. 


ST. AGNES SCHOOL. 


Under the direction of Bishop Doane. Prepara- 
tion for all colleges. Special Studies and Courses 
of College Study. Special advantages in Music and 
Art. Gymnasium, Miss ELLEN W. BOYD, Prin., 
Albany, N. ; 


THE CAMBRIDGE SCHOOL. 


A Select School for Girls. Comforts of home. 
Mr. ARTHUR GILMAN is the weeaes. 
_ CAMBRIDGE. MASS. 


1875, SUFFOLK MILITARY ACADEMY. 1897 

A healthful and delightful Virginia home for boys. 
Ita pupils are now filling high positions in 20 states. 
Instructors of experience from Harvard and the Uni- 
versity of Va. JOSEPH KING, A.M, Prin., Suffolk, Va. 





School Agenctes. 


LBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 
P 4 24 State St., Albany, N. Y.—Provides schools of 
all grades with competent teachers. Assists teachers 
in obtaining positions. HARLAN P. FRENCH. Manager. 


YOR COLLEGE PO aero S 
IN THE WES 
Apply to ALBERT & CLARK, Bat acl Building, Chicago. 


CHERME RHORN’ S TEA 'CHERS? 
Agency. Oldest and best known in the U. 8. 
Established 1855. 3 E. 14th St., N. Y. 


An ‘a enc is valuable in proportion to its in- 

gel y fluence. If it merely hears of va- 
cancies and tells that is something, butif itis asked to 
you about them recommend a teacher and rec- 


ommends you, that is more. Ours 
CW: BARDEEN, Syracuse, WY, RECOMMENAS 








Horton, George. Constantine: A Tale of Greece 
under Kipg Otho. 


Chicago: Way & Williams, 
i) 


Hovey, H. C., and Call, R. E. The Mammoth Cave 
of Kentucky: An Illustrated Manual. Louisville: 
J. P. Morton & Co. 50c. 

Kerr, Joe. “—_ World Over."’ G. W. Dilling- 


ham & Oo. ec. 

King, Rev. H. M. The Baptism of Roger Wil- 
liams. Providence: Preston & Rounds Co. 

enone _Mrs. Jenness. The Philosopher of Drift- 

A Novel. Washington: Jenness Miller 
Publications, $1.50 

Morley, Margaret W. A Few Familiar Flowers. 
Boston: Ginn & Co. 70c. 

Morris, W. O'C. Hannibal, Soldier, 
Patriot. Putnams. $1.50. 

Mulder, J. J., and Frederichs, J. Twee Verhan- 
delingen over de Inquisitie ‘in de Nederlanden 
tidjens de 16de eeuw. Ghent: J.Vuylsteke. 

— Miss. The Half-Oaste. M. J. Ivers & Co. 


Muriella; or, le or. By Ouida. Boston: L. C. 


Page & Co. 
Oliphant, Mrs. The Ways of Life: Two Stories. 


Putnams. $1. 


Statesman, 


Ramsay, Prof. W. M. Impressions of Turkey 
during Twelve Years’ Wandering. Putnams. 

Ross, Albert. Their Marriage Bond. G. W. Dil- 
lingham & Co. 

Terhune, A. P. Columbia Stories. G. W. Dilling- 
ham & Co. 50c 

The Life of Victoria Our Queen. Simply Told for 
Children. F. Warne & Co. 

Traill, H. D. Social England. Vol. VI. From 
Waterloo to 1885. Putnams. 50. 

Travels in 1791 and 1792 in Pennsylvania, New 
York and Vermont: Journals of John Lincklaen. 
Putnams. $2.50. 

Tyler, Prof. C. M. Bases of Religious Belief, 
Historic and Ideal. Putnams. $1.50. 


7 iialihiaie: ole. 


N EPISCOPALIAN CLERGYMAN 
wishes to receive into his family two youths or 
young men for preparation for or the forwarding in 
their college or other educational course. An excep 
tional climate ig {ts such work under the most fa 
vorable conditions, and the most thorough, conscien- 
tious oversight of mpay. as well as instruction, is as- 
sured. The pupils of the gentleman have always gone 
— their class, and have attained fine physical con- 


Golf, tennis, and basketball clubs afford means of 
daily outdoor exercise; instruction and practice in 
horseback riding, with so much of the military setting- 
up drill as the x! eronTr” by a fine physician con- 
nected with the U.8 Army deems conducive to hea!th 
and of use in forming an erect, easy carriage; lessons 
in dancing and attendance (unless ctherwles desired) 
at the informal post hops are great factors in the same 
direction. A large, well-furnished house, abundant, 
pure water, well-ventilated sleeping room, good libra- 
ry, quiet, refined home life; abundant, well-served table, 
and constant, careful supervision ‘of clothing, and 
everything conduciveto the com/ort of pupils will be 

ven 

The terms, including use of a piano if desired, in- 
struction in German and French by native teachers, are 
one thousand dollars ($1,000) per year, - half in ad 
vance, balance at the commencement of last ha'f of 
rear. Will take them September or earlier if desired. 
Address * InstRUCTOR,” Fort Logan, Colorado. 

Full particulars given by mail, or will welcome a per- 
sonal Gucassten al Gestres. 


ECTURER ON THE FRENCH LAN- 


_s guage and Literature required for Victoria Col 
lege, Toronto. Must be an experienced teacher —_ 
competent to give instruction in the French Langu 
as required by the Curriculum for the B.A. degree 
all Departments of the University of Toronto. Duties 
to begin with opening of session, 1897-98. 

ns gy ae with testimonials, to be sent before 
August 1 . Burwasi, LU.D., President, 
Victoria College, Queen’s Park, Toronto. 





SPECIALIST IN MODERN LAN- 

guages, History, Literature, 4 Political Sci- 
ence, native of Hanover, Germany, Ph.D., A.M., Gra- 
duate of Vienna, Paris, and Kentucky Universities, 
desires a professorship ina good college ; 20 years’ ex- 
perience ; finest references ; moderate salary. Apply 

WINFIELD BUSINESS AND ACADEMIC COLLEGE, 

Winfield, Kansas. 


VERY SUCCESSFUL TEACHER, 
having given up his _— for the special study 
of Greek and German abroad, is open for an engage- 
ment. Would also teach Latin or History. Best refer- 
ences. Pu.D., care of the Natton. 





ter SSICS, HISTOR Y.—An experienced 
and successful teacher, A.B. of a Northern Cok 
lege, Ph.D. of Johns Hopkins, now professor in a South- 
ern College, wishes position in Northern College or 


School. Address M. M., care the Nation. 





UTORING IN MATHEMATICS, AS- 

Sronenay . and Physics at pupil’s residence. F. H. 
SaFFoRD, Ph.D., Instructor in Harvard University. 
Address Box 45, Annores, 5 wats. 


A MERICAN SCHOOLBOYS to Sixteen. 
—A Talk with Parents on a Course of Education, 

Mailed to any address 
188 pine St., Philadelphia. 


by Epwarp Ror, A.M. 
on receipt of 10 cts. 


IBRARIAN OF UNIVERSITY Ll- 
brary, nine years’ experience, seeks another post- 
Address “Li ” care Nation. 


tion. IBRARIAN, C 


'HARLES W. STONE, Tutor for Har- 
vard, 68 Chestnut Street, Boston. 
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